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world with more wild salmon, 

more migratory songbirds, more natural forest communities 
more fish in the ocean, less dioxin in every mother's breast 
milk. And I'll do what it takes to get there. ’ 
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SMOKEY THE BEAR SUTRA 


O nce in the Jurassic about 150 million years ago, the Great Sun Buddha in this corner of the Infinite Void gave a discourse to all 
the assembled elements and energies: to the standing beings, the walking beings, the flying beings, and the sitting 
beings—even the grasses, to the number of thirteen billion, each one born from a seed, assembled there: a Discourse concern¬ 
ing Enlightenment on the planet Earth 

“In some future time, there will be a continent called America. It will have great centers of power called such as Pyramid Lake, 
Walden Pond, Mt. Rainier, Big Sur, Everglades, and so forth; and powerful nerves and channels such as Columbia River, Mississippi 
River, and Grand Canyon. The human race in that era will get into troubles all over its head, and practically wreck everything in spite 
of its own strong intelligent Buddha-nature.” 

“The twisting strata of the great mountains and the pulsings of volcanoes are my love burning deep in the earth. My obstinate 
compassion is schist and basalt and granite, to be mountains, to bring down the rain. In that future American Era I shall enter a new 
form; to cure the world of loveless knowledge that seeks with blind hunger: and mindless rage eating food that will not fill it.” 

And he showed himself in his true form of 

SMOKEY THE BEAR 

A handsome smokey-colored brown bear standing on his hind legs, showing that he is aroused and watchful. 
Bearing in his right paw the Shovel that digs to the truth beneath appearances; cuts the roots of useless attachments, and 

flings damp sand on the fires of greed and war; 

His left paw in the mudra of Comradly Display—indicating that all creatures have the full right to live to their limits and 
that of deer, rabbits, chipmunks, snakes, dandelions, and lizards all grow in the realm of the Dharma; 

Wearing the blue work overalls symbolic of slaves and laborers, the countless men oppressed by .a civilization that claims 

to save but often destroys; 

Wearing the broad-brimmed hat of the west, symbolic of the forces that guard the wilderness, which is the Natural State 

of the Dharma and the true path of man on Earth: 
all true paths lead through mountains— 

With a halo of smoke and flame behind, the forest fires of the kali-yuga, fires caused by the stupidity of those who think 
tilings can be gained and lost whereas in truth all is contained vast and free in the Blue Sky and Green Earth of One Mind; 
Round-bellied to show his kind nature and that the great earth has food enough for everyone who loves her and trusts her 
Trampling underfoot wasteful freeways and needless suburbs, smashing the worms of capitalism and totalitarianism; 
Indicating the task: his followers, becoming free of cars, houses, canned foods, universities, and shoes, master the Three 
Mysteries of their own Body, Speech, and Mind: and fearlessly chop down the rotten trees and prune out the sick limbs 

of this country America and then burn the leftover trash. 

Wrathful but calm. Austere but Comic. Smokey the Bear will Illuminate those who would help him; 

but for those who would hinder or slander him... 

HE WILL PUT THEM OUT. 

Thus his great Mantra: 

Namah samanta vajranam chanda maharoshana Sphataya hum traks ham mam 
“I DEDICATE MYSELF TO THE UNIVERSAL DIAMOND BE THIS RAGING FURY BE DESTROYED” 
And he will protect those who love the woods and rivers, Gods and animals, hobos and madmen, prisoners and sick 

people, musicians, playful women, and hopeful children: 

And if anyone is threatened by advertising, air pollution, television, or the police, they should chant 

SMOKEY THE BEAR'S WAR SPELL: 

DROWN THEIR BUTTS 
CRUSH THEIR BUTTS 
DROWN THEIR BUTTS 
CRUSH THEIR BUTTS 

And SMOKEY THE BEAR will surley appear to put the enemy out with his vajra-shovel. 

Now those who recite this Sutra and then try to put it in practice will accumulate merit as countless as the sands of 

Arizona and Nevada. 

Will help save the planet Earth from total oil slick. 

Will enter the age of harmony of man and nature. 

Will win the tender love and caresses of men, women, and beasts. 

Will always have ripened blackberries to eat and a sumiy spot under a pine tree to sit at. 

AND IN THE END WILL WIN HIGHEST PERFECT ENLIGHTENMENT 

...thus we have heard... 


(may be reproduced free forever) 
Sutra by GARY SNYDER 
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Number 365 



C ontemplating the completion any issue of this journal 
combines a potent mixture of relief and exhilaration. 
Beyond the usual fatigued festivity, there’s a few things 
this time that are worth an extra pause. First, Number 356 
marks the ninth edition completed by the “new collective” 
headquartered at Pumpkin Hollow Community, a modest rural 
commune in the hills of Dismal, Tennessee. So, it’s been a full 
two years of a regular quarterly publication produced by an 
editorial group based in the South, with solid support from 
several members of the old core group from Detroit still 
involved. 

Furthermore, we sit just two issues away from out 40th 
anniversary edition. Right now, we are considering a book¬ 
like, double-issue to kick-off 2005. Before then, we will have 
an autumn edition addressing “Radical Education” (see the 
call on page 16) and a winter issue focusing on “Economy and 
Community.” So, the rest of 2004 and the beginning of 2005 
hold promising possibilities for any writers, artists, and edi¬ 
tors who choose to participate in this project. 

Most of all, the content of the current issue presents an 
important juncture for Fifth Estate. With the theme of 
“Reconsidering Primitivism,” we deal head-on with the ques¬ 
tion of our reputation as an “anti-civilization” journal. And we 
do this in good company, surrounded by compelling voices 
who have a vision for creating a future without depending on 
the demonic dealings of a global, industrialist, capitalist men¬ 
ace. 

For this discussion, we’re pleased to present new work by 
the amazing Derrick Jensen from his forthcoming book on the 
future of sustainability and society. Joining Jensen in the fea¬ 
tures section, we have regular FE contributors David Watson, 
Don LaCoss, Walker Lane, and Peter Lambom Wilson, along 
with new work from Richard Heinberg, Franklin Rosemont, 
and Witch Hazel. We also reprint some pivotal and defining 
texts from Watson and Fredy Perlman. 

Kicking off the issue, we once again make an editorial 
statement about our staunch anti-war, anti-government posi¬ 
tion as the death and destruction in Iraq continue. For most of 
the last two years, the hideous escapades of American empire 
have called us to confront again and again the war machine’s 
maniacal machinations. We also feature reports on gatherings, 
actions, and the discovery of a deceased Tennessee anarchist 
named Ross Winn. Then there’s the art of James Koehnline, 
Richard Mock, and others who generously donate their 
impressive images time after time. 

As you read about the unplugged feral future in these 
pages, know that some of us spent coundess hours in front of 


If a man walks in the woods 
for love of them half of each 
day, he is in danger of being 
regarded as a loafer; but,if he 
spends his whole day as a 
speculator, shearing off those 
woods and making earth bald 
before her time, he is 
esteemed an industrious and 
enterprising citizen. 

As if a town had no 
interest in its forests but to 
cut them down! Most men 
would feel insulted if it were 
proposed to employ them in 
throwing stones over a wall, 
and then in throwing them 
back, merely that they might 
earn their wages. 

But many are no more 
worthily employed now. 

—Henry David Thoreau 

die computer to put this issue in your hands. But the central 
argument remains the same, and so, when die dream is realized, 
we’ll have no need for cridcal journals, only journeys down the 
creek of creative, simple living. We believe that publishing is an 
important political activity unto itself, but we also realize that 
this project is an extension of other activities we engage in to 
promote a revolutionary transformation. 

Like many of you, we look forward to the convergences and 
confrontations coming this summer. As the empire staggers and 
stalls, let’s give it our all for revolution. 

—Sunfrog, May 2004 
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With their playgrounds occupied and tanks everywhere, children grow up in a warzone 


T hirteen months into Operation Iraqi Humiliation (actual¬ 
ly 14 years into the Bush Family’s well-financed 
takeover of the Middle East ), all of the predictions made 
by activists and other assorted radicals a year ago about the 
utter stupidity of the Empire’s expansion into the Fertile 
Crescent appear to have been fierce understatements. 

Horrific images jump at our psyches from every media 
Source—television, newspapers, the Internet. Heavily armed 
American GIs sic menacing dogs on a terrified, naked Iraqi, 
whose only defense is squeezing his legs together. In retalia¬ 
tion, an Iraqi Al-Qaeda subgroup beheads a hapless American 
and records the event on video tape to assure its brutality will 
be seen by the world. (If it was indeed Al-Qaeda instead of a 
conspiracy master-minded to take the heat off Rumsfeld’s little 
shop of horrors.) 

It’s a descent into madness: the modem day equivalent of 
the Viking beserkers (or some backwoods family feud going on 
for generations), who fought so endlessly with their enemies 
that eventually none of the combatants remembered the origins 
of the conflict, nor could either side stop the bloodletting. 

The madmen who rim the modem empire dream of victory 
based on might while the madmen who constitute the resist¬ 
ance depend on faith. This is a pathological prescription for a 
descent into ceaseless violence. So much for the lessons of his¬ 
tory. 

During the late 1960s, many North American revolutionar¬ 
ies celebrated the defeat of the United States in Vietnam, 
believing a global guerilla war was the best strategy to rout the 
ruthless US war makers once and for all. Today, as we con¬ 


demn the US and UK imperialism in Iraq and recognize the 
legitimacy of an anti-colonial struggle, we should in no way 
support any theistic sect of misogynistic reactionaries. 
However, if the US was to get its ass kicked out of this benight¬ 
ed region it has so malevolently coveted, perhaps this would 
usher in a few decades-long “Iraq Syndrome.” The further ero¬ 
sion of imperial arrogance can only be welcomed—but would 
be a small consolation for the damage already done. 

As the world reels from the bizarre erotic cruelty of US sol¬ 
diers, prison guards, and their private mercenary pals, their 
bumbling military commanders still issue optimistic reassur¬ 
ances to the ministers of propaganda that the “liberation” con¬ 
tinues and that insurgent Iraq will be pacified. While military 
contractors pay intoxicating salaries to day-labor despots 
recruited from the remnants of death squads (including some 
killers-for-hire who cut their teeth in Botha’s South Africa and 
Pinochet’s Chile), the fundamentalist rebels work for their faith 
and ideology. 

Commenting from death row, political prisoner Mumia Abu 
Jamal explains, “Many of the people who are now in Iraq, espe¬ 
cially those in the reserves are cops and prison guards. The 
treatment of Iraqis at Abu Gliraib has the dark precedence in 
the prisons and police stations across America.” 

The public condemnation of these crimes abroad is wed to 
the collective denial of their existence at home. If it is only the 
“bad apples” who do such dirty deeds, what do we then say of 
the massacre of 15,000 civilians in the Iraq war so far? Bad 
orchards? Intolerance and ignorance, malice and might: these 
American values are smugly cloaked in a deacon’s certitude by 
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the mad dogs who run this country and aspire to run the world 
along the same lines. 

How can anybody still blather about supporting “our troops” 
with the blood on the walls from Abu Gliraib to Abu Jamal’s 
cage in SCI Green? How can they claim to export “democracy” 
when Americans are as divided along the lines of rich and poor, 
light and dark, guard and prisoner as are Iraqis? We may ask 
for truth, justice, and peace, but all we get is faked remorse, 
orchestrated regret, and more marching orders. We want the 
world of war turned upside down—not a world of vast com¬ 
plexity reduced to a world¬ 
view of caricatured sim¬ 
plicity of “bad guys” and 
“good guys.” 

How can we fashion the 
most meaningful response 
to the latest outrage and 
disaster perpetrated by the 
empire? It’s unlikely that 
we’ll hear much from 
American liberals, preoccupied with rationalizing their support 
for John Kerry. The continued carnage in Iraq requires a pro¬ 
found resuscitation of American radicals’ focused, full-time 
resistance—not the part-time sign-holding and letter-writing 
that passes for dissent. 

With the hopes of Seattle and Chiapas, Quebec City and 
Cancun fast fading into memory, the tasks facing the miniscule 
international anarchist milieu are enormous. While most 
Americans seem numb to politics, drugged by the temptations 
of television, and jaded by the humiliations of work, a power¬ 
ful contemporary model exists which is worthy of emulation. 
The recent widespread uprising in Bolivia which stopped cold 
the ecological and financial rape of the country by the World 
Bank and forced the sitting president from office shows what is 
possible by a determined population, even when confronting a 
modem state. 

We have to imagine an American intifada. The popular sen¬ 
timent is there as could be seen in the massive, world-wide 
anti-war demonstrations in February 2003. Our movements 


need to regroup, revise, and reload before this summer’s oppor¬ 
tunities for creative insurrection pass us by. 

The debate over whether Iraq represents a Vietnam-style 
“quagmire” for the rulers neglects that the resistance to this war 
is also revisiting tactics and long-range strategies as well. 
Obviously, they didn’t learn from their ignominious defeat; but 
we, at least, can leam from what worked and what didn’t for 
the opposition. Anti-war activities ricocheted then between the 
romantically violent and the rhetorically nonviolent, making it 
easy to mythologize certain media images of the antiwar coun¬ 
terculture, like flowers 
stuffed into an MP’s 
rifle in Washington DC. 
The 1960s and ‘70s were 
a time of massive 
demonstrations and 
underground bombing 
campaigns, cultural 
insurgency and ratch- 
eted-up demands for 
equality, all of it bearing a vision that, we could, in the process 
of stopping a hideous war, bring about a combination of world 
revolution and the Age of Aquarius. 

Now, we need to answer the call history has presented. The 
contemporary barbarities and butcheries remind us that war, a 
hideous revelation of the system’s core nature, is a descending 
spiral to the torture chambers of a living hell. 

While much of political activity over the last two decades 
has been of a rear-guard, defensive, “please, sir, don’t kill 
everything so fast” nature, it may be the appropriate time to 
start asserting revolutionary dreams once again. The empire is 
floundering, nin by psychotic, fearful men, incompetent to the 
task of running the machine. 

This may be our opening to turn those dreams into reality. 


—FE Collective, 
Tennessee, Detroit, and the World 
May 2004 


The continued carnage in Iraq requires a 
profound resuscitation of American 
radicals' focused, full-time resistance—not 
the part-time sign-holding and 
letter-writing that passes for dissent. 


Wal Mart is the War 

S ome radicals see all “protest” as pointless while others have 
made public activism a way of life. Others are overcoming 
the atomization of protest as just another alienated activity. 

Another persistent concern is choosing one’s terrain of 
struggle. Some radical environmentalists say we should all save 
the wilderness, even if it means making that a single issue. 
Meanwhile, social justice activists say that radical greens 
should put aside nature issues and work on labor, race, gender, 
etc. 

Some anarchists constantly argue about the “correct” per¬ 
spective (platfonnism or primitivism, anarcho-communism or 
libertarian socialism, post-left anarchy or post-anarchism, and 
so on). Recently, we learned about a conversation where one 
activist suggested that another group drop a long standing cam 


paign against a new Wal Mart to do more work opposing the 
war in Iraq. But to understand modem imperialism is to grasp 
global capitalism. In essence, Wal Mart is the War is Wal Mart. 

We need more opposition to the symptoms and to the total¬ 
ity of our collective social problems; we need more “against” 
all forms of tyranny and more “for” peace, community, ecolog¬ 
ical justice and freedom—everything for everybody all the 
time. 

Developing, honing, and practicing a revolutionary politics 
camiot come if every one of us attacks the other for not sup¬ 
porting the right cause at the right time. Let any notion of a 
“correct line” die with the remnants of the organizationalist 
Left and create the space for all kinds of resistance by all kinds 
of people all the time. Struggle Where You Want To! 
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T he latest escalation of the fighting in Iraq is a clear sign 
that the people of Iraq reject their “liberation.” The 
United States, led by the Bush regime, can’t decide why 
it invaded Iraq and refuses to pull out of Iraq. The Bush regime 
is dedicated to the continuation of the American program of 
empire building. A withdrawal from Iraq would be seen as a 
setback of this ongoing effort to build a Thousand Year Reich 
in which the world would 
be run by America. The 
quagmire in Iraq has not 
deterred the United States 
as it continues to inter¬ 
vene in the internal affairs 
of other countries (Haiti) 
and actively threatens 
other countries (Syria, 

Iran, Cuba, Venezuela 
and on and on). 

Even if the US pulled 
out of Iraq completely 
tomorrow, this would not 
stop its empire-building 
and imperialist policies 
around the world. Any 
person can look at the 
200+ year history of the 
United States to see that it 
only drives in one direc¬ 
tion. 

While resistance and 
uneasiness over the Iraq 
war is growing among the 
American population, the 
so-called peace move¬ 
ment has not helped this 
along. ' 

The least we can do 
right now is make our 
resistance to war and 
empire more visible. We 
need to make our opposi¬ 
tion to war visible every¬ 
where that Americans are 
pissed about the war. We 
can start by placing anti¬ 
war agitprop everywhere. 

We need to have 
more frequent pro¬ 
tests, but these need 
to be in places that 
make sense. No more 
protests outside of 
deserted government 
buildings on week¬ 
ends. If you want to 
organize a protest, take it to the neighborhoods, shopping malls, 
and entertainment complexes. We need to show our neighbors 
that people are pissed about this war. A protest in front of the 
White House might be symbolically important for the leaders 
of ANSWER, but these protests haven't accomplished any¬ 
thing. 


The war needs to be brought home. The anti-war and peace 
movements need to step up their opposition in every way pos¬ 
sible. We need to shut down the military recruiting centers. We 
need to kick military bases out of our communities. We need to 
demand that veterans aren't being forced to live on the streets. 
We need to sabotage the war machine. We need to kick ROTC 
out of every school. We need to shut down every draft board. 

We need to continue our 
resistance to capitalism, 
which is, after all, the driv¬ 
ing force behind American 
imperialism. We need to 
throw pies and, yes, we 
may need to throw bricks. 
It will be up to us to organ¬ 
ize all of this together, but 
the good tiling is that we 
have the networks and 
organizations. We know 
what needs to be done and 
we can't afford to allow the 
organizations that purport 
to “lead” the peace move¬ 
ment to lead us down the 
path of despair and disem- 
powerment. 

e are not alone. 
Millions of 
Americans 
oppose the war. Billions of 
people around the planet 
oppose the war. We have 
our work cut out for us. If 
there is a time where we 
can go beyond merely 
reacting to the current war 
du jour in dissent and move 
towards a wider opposition 
to the US war machine, 
now would be that time. 
But we can't accomplish 
anything if we sit on our 
hands or take no risks by 
attending the same old ral¬ 
lies and marches. There are 
enough of us out there that 
we can make a dif¬ 
ference if we step up 
our opposition to 
the American war 
machine. 

We need more 
frequent protests, 
but we need to 
organize opposition 
against the entire war apparatus. We must recognize that a 
change of presidents will not end the American war machine. 
We can shut down the American war machine and end 
America’s dream of A Thousand-Year Reich. Consider this an 
invitation to a revolt! 

—Chuck O, www.infoshop.org 



W 


If there is a time where we can go beyond 
merely reacting to the current war du jour in 
dissent and move towards a wider opposition to 
the US war machine, now would be that time. 
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T he U.S.-led invasion has taken what was already a night¬ 
mare and turned it into a catastrophe where everyone 
seems numb and shell-shocked. Thirty-five years of a 
brutally repressive dictatorship, 11 years of crippling sanctions, 
and two invasions in the past decade have warped this country 
into the bloody hellhole that it is today. Iraq is the ultimate con¬ 
fluence of the three types of warfare: military, economic, and 
psychological. 

Fear has become normalized. Security is little more than 
superstition because there is nowhere that is really safe. 
Conspiracy theories about who is behind the attacks crackle on 
the streets. Many Iraqis are convinced that the Americans are 
somehow involved. Regardless of whether it’s true, the United 
States is directly responsible for the loss of thousands upon 
thousands of lives, by turning Iraq into a pit of despair—and 
for the worst of reasons, cold hard cash, and lots of it. The 
Economist referred to the economic reforms being imposed 
here as turning the grand cookie jar that is Iraq into a “capital¬ 
ist’s dream” economy, and the amount of dollars to be looted 
here is immeasurable. 

But there is resistance beyond the armed militias which have 
confronted Coalition forces in April and May. On March 20, 
there were protests around the world sending a resounding mes¬ 
sage to the Bush administration that the world rejects their 
lethal policies. In at least 575 cities spanning five continents, 
millions of people came out into the streets to show solidarity 
with the Iraqi people. And yet there was virtually no coverage 
of the protests in the place where it matters most: Baghdad. 

On March 19, thousands of Shia and Sunni Iraqis marched 
from opposite sides of the Tigris River to join together in a 
powerful show of unity between the two religious groups. 
Emotions ran high as the two groups converged. “Some Iraqis 


see what happened to Iraq as liberation, yet the majority see 
this as occupation,” said Hazem al-Araji, a speaker at the 
demonstration. 

“It’s not Sunni or Shia, but an Islamic unity,” said one of the 
banners, 

Resistance means many things to different people. In Iraq, it 
is a word you say quietly because it has come to be associated 
with tinned resistance. But it’s not only about bombs and guns. 
People resist in many ways, and in Iraq just like everywhere 
else, some of the most powerful examples we have come from 
our daily experiences rather than big protests. 

In Buenos Aires, it’s the piqueteros baking bread in die bar¬ 
rios, making sure their children get enough to eat. In Baghdad, 
it’s groups in the impoverished Sad’r City region taking a col¬ 
lection up from the community to create useful jobs for the 
unemployed, despite the fact that none of the billions being 
spent on “reconstruction” have reached them. Resistance is 
talking to your neighbors. Resistance is organizing, whedier for 
militant actions or for creating community and networks of 
mutual aid and solidarity. 

The war against people has never been more globalized. But 
we have these moments, spaces that are created seemingly from 
nowhere, but actually are die result of extremely committed 
people’s visions and determination. The trick is to believe that 
it’s possible. 

“We are time bombs at the call of the honorable Hawza,” 
said A1 Araji, a cleric who is calling for a non-violent Jihad, 
referring to a Shia religious school in Najaf. “Once they order 
us to destroy the U.S. occupation, we will do so.” 


—Andrew Stern, in Iraq on the first anniversary of the US- 
led invasion, March-April 2004 


more globalized 


m 


photo by Andrew stern 
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Hell No! We Won’t Go. 

New Threat of Draft 
Calls for New Resistance 


O ver the course of a decade, almost ten million 
Americans served the US military in the Vietman War, 
and one quarter of those were draftees. Almost 60,000 
Americans died, and almost 60% of those were under the age 
of 21. In terms of sheer numbers, today’s all-volunteer amiy is 
much leaner. And many young people who signed up out of 
economic necessity aren’t that stoked about Bush’s War 
Without End. 

Last year, awaiting his marching orders, a US Marine wrote 
to an online, antiwar forum, “We are very scared that this will 
be like Vietnam all over again. We are afraid that we will come 
home and be called baby killers. We 
want the people to know that we did 
not ask for this job.” 

By the beginning of 2004, 

Congressmen had introduced legisla¬ 
tion to bring back the draft by 2005. 

Today, the mainstream media 
abounds with stories of the US mili¬ 
tary being stretched thin and not hav¬ 
ing enough personnel or equipment 
to function. 

As military planners push 
American hegemony across the plan¬ 
et, they need cannon fodder. While 
proclaiming that the proliferation of 
private mercenaries will prevent con¬ 
scription, the Pentagon is quietly reactivating Draft Boards 
across the country. Young men are reading their Selective 
Service literature and asking questions that will help them 
refuse. 

* The proposed, revised draft calls for all Americans between 
the ages of 18 and 26 to enlist in the military. Women and col¬ 
lege students are not exempt; neither are conscientious objec¬ 
tors, who would be placed in non-combative service. 

In addition, the “Smart Border Declaration” of 2001 
between the US and Canada would monitor draft-dodgers from 
the US, implementing a “pre-clearance agreement” of people 
attempting to enter the country. 

There is also talk of a “special skills” draft to conscript folks 
who can speak Arabic or can run complex computer systems 
and what not. Either way, with the war in Iraq intensifying, the 
war on terror expanding, and disillusioned GI’s abandoning the 
military, the war machine is going to need more killers and 
cannon fodder.Without a major change in American foreign 
policy, a draft is probably unavoidable. 

With the mainstream peace movement clinging to the slogan 
that we should support “our” troops by bringing them home, 
we need to educate all men and women about why they should 
never become troops in the first place. We need to invigorate 
counter-recruiting strategies and particularly reach out to 
teenagers. 

Webmaster at “draftresistance.org,” Scott A Kohlhaas pro¬ 


The most important reason 
why you should not register 
for the draft is because you 
own your body. You own 
your life. With the draft, 
the government says that 
they own your life, and they 
will do whatever they want 
with your body. 


vides plenty of salient advice about stopping the draft at the 
root by refusing registration. 

He begins, “The most important reason why you should not 
register for the draft is because you own your body. You own 
your life. With the draft, the government says that they own 
your life and they will do whatever they want with your body 
for as long as they want when they decide the time is right. So 
don’t register!” 

He shows how refusing registration is a political strategy 
and further debunks the scare tactics used by Selective Service. 
For starters, he explains the power of non-compliance. Since 

Jimmy Carter reinstated registra¬ 
tion for a possible war in 
Afghanistan, three million people 
have refused to % register. Of those, 
only 13 have been prosecuted. Put 
plainly: while a new draft is likely, 
massive noncooperation is even 
more likely. Kohlhaas explains, 
“Millions more are in violation of 
the law for moving and not re-reg- 
istering. This law has the highest 
rate of non-compliance since the 
prohibition of alcohol in the 
1920s.” 

If the government is unable or 
unwilling to go after non-regis¬ 
trants today, how will they ever stop an even more widespread 
refusal of the actual draft? 

While Selective Service boasts, “It’s Quick” and “It’s 
Easy,” refusal is even easier. Kohlhaas puts it clearly, 
“Basically, we’re asking you to do nothing. Do not lift a finger 
to help the Selective Service System.” Like not voting, this 
once revolutionary act any lazy ass can pull off with panache. 

Kohlhaas convincingly attacks the most compelling myth 
about registration: “Many young men register in the belief that 
it is their only way to get their student aid for college, but that 
is a fallacy. The Fund for Education and Training (FEAT) will 
give you money for college if you refuse to register. So don’t 
register! FEAT address: 1830 Connecticut Avenue NW 
Washington DC 20009-5732 (202)483-2220 fax: (202)483- 
1246.” 

People argue that we should look forward to the draft 
because it will bring greater resistance to war, just as some say 
that Bush should win the election to quicken the revolution. 
But conscription is a fundamental violation of individual auton¬ 
omy, an act of political domination against innocent youth, and 
a general ethical humiliation of human worth. Opposing it is 
essential. — Doug Graves 

Young? Worried about war? These contacts might 
help: Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors 
(510)465-1667, (215)563-8787 
GI Rights Hotline (800)394-9544 
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CORPORATE MERCENARIES in OCCUPIED IRAQ 


P rostitution may indeed be the world’s oldest profession— 
mercenary soldiering is probably a close second place. 
Like so many other late-contemporary capitalist service 
commercial enterprises, soldiering-for-hire has undergone par¬ 
ticularly ugly mutations in the last fifteen years as the bosses 
and clients have become more 
internationalized and more com¬ 
mitted to the successful business 
strategy of plausible deniability. 

The latest globalized incarnation 
of the mercenary trade is the bur¬ 
geoning $100 billion-per-year 
corporate military service indus¬ 
try. 

To date, there are about two 
dozen firms providing US mili¬ 
tary Occupation authorities in 
Iraq with more than 20,000 heav¬ 
ily-armed cowboys in black t- 
shirts, flak jackets and ludicrous¬ 
ly expensive designer wrap¬ 
around sunglasses at the total cost of $18.4 billion. More 
money is expected to be spent on privatized troops as the secu¬ 
rity situation worsens and the skittish partners in the Coalition 
of the Wilting withdraw from Iraq. Seven-day military-security 
contracts in Sunni Triangle cities can pay $1,000 a day, but the 
going rate for outsourced thuggery varies widely according to 
the nature of the assignment and to current market conditions. 

There’s no telling how much is being paid to the paramili¬ 
tary interrogation specialists hired from the Titan Corporation 
and CACI International who supervise the leering G.I.s that 
systematically dehumanize, sexually abuse, torture, and murder 
naked Iraqi prisoners in foul hellholes like the US military 
prison at Abu Gliraib. 

In their promotional material, the top mercenary corpora¬ 
tions brag that they “scour the ends of the earth to find profes¬ 
sionals” like gung-ho ex-SAS British commandos from 
Northern Ireland and search-and-destroy soldiers from the 
Pinochet-era police state in Chile. 

One British-owned company, Erinys, specializes in supply¬ 
ing the military-industrial complex in Occupied Iraq with for¬ 
mer members of some of South Africa’s more infamous 
apartheid death squads; among those Erinys employees killed 
in Iraq during the first two weeks of April were two paramili¬ 
tary war criminals sought by South Africa’s Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission and a veteran counter-insurgency 
operative of Rhodesia’s white supremacist police force with a 
record of assassination, terrorism, and torture against dozens of 
people and their families in Zimbabwe, Botswana, and Zambia. 
Erinys also supplies the Kurdish hired guns protecting the oil¬ 
fields for the Western transnational petroleum conglomerates 
and the carpetbaggers from Bechtel and Halliburton KBR. 

ccording to the official spokesman for the business syn¬ 
dicate representing the corporate mercenaries (called 
the International Peace Operations Association, incred¬ 
ibly enough), business is booming. Blackwater USA, a priva¬ 
tized army-for-hire specializing in Big Business and 
Department of Defense contract work whose four employees 


were famously killed and mutilated in Fallujah on March 31, 
just opened two new offices, one in Kuwait City and the other 
in Baghdad. 

(The name “Blackwater” is a good one for war-commodity 
branding—it is derived from the term used by Navy SEALs to 

describe their stealthy, night-time 
water-entry commando assaults, 
like the one that Democratic Party 
Senator Bob Kerrey went on in 
1969 when he single-handedly cut 
the throats of at least twenty 
women, children, and old men in a 
small hamlet in the southern 
Mekong Delta.) 

There’s something about the 
Occupation’s use of contract killers 
to enforce their rule in Iraq that is 
at least as repugnant as their foes’ 
use of wicked religious fanatics to 
resist it. 

Perhaps most nauseating has 
been the cynical political decision by the US Executive 
Branch’s Ministry of Truth to crank up the cognitive disso¬ 
nance and call these corporate mercenaries “civilian military 
contractors,” as if they were carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
or some similar wage-slave construction worker “contracted” 
to do infrastructural repairs and reconstruction. 

r maybe it is just the unabashed coupling (or, as some 
overpaid marketing executive would jargonize, “syner¬ 
gy”) of capitalism, militarism, and imperialism that 
makes the corporate mercenary operations in Iraq so vile. 

US and British reliance on hired goons from private military 
contractors like Erinys, Blackwater, and CACI are not stop-gap 
measures meant to compensate for temporary personnel crises 
in the imperialists’ business plans. Rather, they are an integral 
part of a deliberate restructuring of the political economy of the 
military-industrial complex where the high profit-margin of 
whiz-bang war technology eclipses the human (and political) 
costs of conventional flesh-and-blood cannon fodder. 

As Secretary of War, full-time weapons industry lobbyist 
Donald Rumsfeld wants to ‘transform” US military forces to 
the immense benefit of his chums at Lockheed Martin, 
Raytheon, Boeing, Northrop Grumman, and General 
Dynamics, and the use of armed mercenaries for security, logis¬ 
tics operations, and combat missions has always been an inte¬ 
gral part of that. (More than 90% of CACI's business comes 
from the Pentagon; Deputy Undersecretary of State Richard 
Armitage was director of CACI before going to Washington 
DC in 2001). 

The current US regime’s sick fixation on amok capitalism 
infecting every aspect of daily life has spawned the absolute 
worst in dishonest corporate capitalism. Within the globalized 
corporate state, Adam Smith’s invisible hand rabbit-punches us 
more vigorously every day, so it should surprise no one that the 
atrocities of war—previously the jealously protected privilege 
of the State’s monopoly on violence—are now outsourced to a 
growing number of malevolent low-bid contractors. 

—Doug Graves 
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A Thousand “Have-Nots” Storm 
Montreal Elite Hotel 

O ver a thousand angry protestors marched on Montreal’s 
posh St. James Hotel, April 14, causing havoc and dis¬ 
rupting the tea-time of the idle rich. The protest was 
part of a province¬ 
wide day of action 
marking the one-year 
anniversary of the 
elections that brought 
the Liberal Party to 
government in Que¬ 
bec. 

Since taking pow¬ 
er, Premier Jean 
Charest has initiated a 
business-oriented 
restructuring of the 
province’s govern¬ 
ment, in an attempt to 
undermine the many 
social-democratic pro¬ 
grams still running in 
Quebec. This has tak¬ 
en the form of anti¬ 
union laws, cuts to 
subsidized childcare, 
plans to reduce the 
number of people on 
welfare and other 
attacks on working 
people. 

The day started 
with a 10,000-strong 
union demonstration, as well as protests organized by a number 
of housing and anti-poverty groups and the North-Eastern Fed¬ 
eration of Anarcho-Communists. 

Around 4pm people began to gather for a demonstration co¬ 
organized by the Comite des sans-emploi (Committee of the 
Unemployed) and CLAC-Logement (the Anti-Capitalist Con¬ 
vergence-Housing Committee). After some fiery speeches, the 
protestors marched down busy Ste. Catherine Street and into a 
downtown mall, chanting, “The social peace is over!” and 
“Make the rich pay!” 

Shoppers in fancy boutiques were startled by a thousand 
angry working-class youth in their midst. The demonstration 
snaked its way through the mall and the connecting train sta¬ 
tion, exiting several blocks later. The crowd, which had grown 


in size, then proceeded past the American consulate and ended 
up at the St. James, perhaps the most expensive hotel in Mon¬ 
treal, where rooms can cost up to $5000 a night. 

Protestors rushed the doors, pushing past the frantic hotel 
manager into the exclusive first-floor dining room. Business¬ 
men in expensive suits were shocked as black-clad and masked 
anarchists jumped on the oak tables or tried unsuccessfully to 
pull the tablecloths out from under the plates and glasses with¬ 
out knocking them 
over. 

Protestors played 
die grand piano or 
pocketed silver forks 
and ashtrays. Other 
demonstrators sat 
down at tables with 
the hotel’s dismayed, 
paying clients and 
helped themselves to 
their wine and hors- 
d’oeuvres. “Down 
with capitalism,” was 
graffitied on the wall. 

Several hotel secu¬ 
rity guards attempted 
to grab a demonstra¬ 
tor, but were quickly 
restrained by other 
protestors. Another 
security guard said to 
one organizer, “Don’t 
worry, I’m not going 
to stop you. They only 
pay me $10 an hour. 
I’m on your side.” 

After a few min¬ 
utes of mayhem, the 
demons trators in die hotel made their way out dirough the con¬ 
nected, ultra-chic, indoor shopping center of Montreal’s World 
Trade Center, tipping over small indoor trees as they went, and 
joined the union demonstration. As the proletarian hooligans, 
street-punks, students, and red and green anarchists dissolved 
into the larger crowd, the completely out-maneuvered police 
were left with nothing to do but flash their cars’ lights and glare 
from the sidelines.'There were no arrests. 

The spirit of the day was perhaps best expressed by a large 
sticker plastered all along the demonstration’s route, inside 
malls, on street signs, placards, SUVs, and police cars. It 
showed the Quebec premier’s face next to the phrase “OSTIE 
DE CROSSEUR!,” which roughly translates as, “FUCKING 
WANKER!” 


Other demonstrators sat down at 
tables with the hotel’s dismayed, pay¬ 
ing clients and helped themselves to 
their wine and hors-d’oeuvres. 
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CONVENTION CRASHES! 

Blackout Wrecks Republicans 


NEW YORK, NY—August 31 (Dissociated Press) The cam¬ 
paign to re-appoint George Bush President is in full swing as a 
heat wave continued with Central Park recording its third con¬ 
secutive 95 degree-plus day. 

Delegates to the Republican National Convention (RNC) 
were arriving in droves. Tens of thousands of anti-Republicans 
demonstrators were already in the city, gearing up for massive 
protests and showdowns with New York’s finest storm troop¬ 
ers. The corporate media was set to cover the coronation and 
the expected melee. They were looking for some new spin on a 
story they were billing as a renin, as in “The Battle of Seattle, 
Part 6: Republicans at Ground Zero.” 

Last night, at 9:11 p.m., just ten minutes into the RNC wel¬ 
come speech by California Gov. Arnold Schwarznegger, histo¬ 
ry skidded to a halt when the 2nd Annual Northeast Summer 
Power Outage plunged the Big Apple into darkness and electri¬ 
fied a week of joyous revolt. It also set off a torrent of police 
repression, resulting in casualties. 

New York Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg immediately or¬ 
dered the police to protect all 
Republican and corporate lead¬ 
ers in attendance at Madison 
Square Garden. 

When the lights first went 
out there was a calm shock; 

Republicans are known for their 
calm. Soon, however, panic 
took over; smoke wafted into 
the arena. Screaming erupted 
from the delegates; thousands of 
them were rushing to get to the 
exits. In the crush, eight people, 
including Senate Majority 
Leader Bill First of Tennessee, were trampled to death. 

But where could the delegates run? The subways had 
stopped and all nearby stations were closed for security rea¬ 
sons, anyway (not that many of them were likely to take the 
subway). Traffic ground to a halt when the stop lights stopped 
working. Most of the busses and limousines that brought in the 
delegates were parked blocks away at the Port Authority termi¬ 
nal and couldn’t get to their patrons. 

The bright stadium lights of Madison Square Garden illumi¬ 
nating the police barricades set up for a five-block radius went 
out, plunging the area into darkness. Hundreds of activists 
seized the opportunity to rush the barricades. Police were 
swinging wildly as they could not see their targets clearly. 
Dozens of protesters and police were seriously injured. Police 
horses panicked. One officer was thrown from his horse and 
crushed to death. 

At 9:48 p:m., protesters clad in black (black bloc or agent 
provocateurs?) were some of the first to reach Madison Square 
Garden and to begin smashing windows. Numerous affinity 


groups got together and decided they would try to de-escalate 
the situation to minimize injuries and deaths. 

At 9:53 p.in., with the temperature still a balmy 86 degrees, 
thousands of protesters left the Convention site to regroup and 
discuss tactics and safety. 

Motorcades of cabinet members, Congressional delegates, 
governors and CEO’s were escorted by police to boats on the 
Hudson River. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of protesters reached the remaining 
delegates and attempted to engage them in discussion about 
actual issues. Betsy Johnson, a Nebraska housewife, explained 
“I felt like I was left behind like the poor people who were not 
saved when the Titanic sank. The VIP’s were whisked away, 
and I got angry and was willing to engage with the protesters 
because I was out of sorts. 

“They were actually reasonable people, although some of 
them smelled awful bad,” she added. 

Mayor Bloomberg and New York Governor George Pataki 

asked New Yorkers to 

History skidded to a halt 
when the 2nd Annual 


Northeast Summer Power 
Outage plunged the Big 
Apple in darkness 
and electrified a week of 
joyous revolt. 


remain calm and polite. 

Homeland Security 
czar Tom Ridge raised 
the security alert to the 
highest level, Code 
Red, and called for an 
immediate shutdown of 
all US borders while the 
government carried out 
an inquiry to determine 
whether terrorists 
caused the blackout. 
Other security measures 
included the grounding 
of all planes over US 

airspace. 

After two hours President Bush announced he would release 
a statement declaring the Northeast-from Baltimore north to 
the Canadian border, and west to Pittsburgh—a national disas¬ 
ter area, but White House spokesman Scott McClellan said the 
President would not appear in public that evening for security 
reasons. 40,000 National Guardsmen were ordered to patrol the 
streets of northeastern cities—half of them in New York City. 

The President left Tucson, Ariz. for an undisclosed secure 
location. He was touring the Southwest with a campaign swing 
known as the Taco Express. His .campaign spent $20 million 
providing free Mexican food (meals and groceries to all who 
attended) at Republican “Celebrate the Pride of Farm Work” 
rallies in seven swing states in an attempt to win Latino votes. 

Back in New York, a “Disco of Discontent” party took place 
in Times Square. Over 500 Critical Mass bicyclists spread 
tlu-oughout the city in groups of ten to announce this dance of 
dissent. By midnight, hundreds of drummers and other musi¬ 
cians responded to the call and provided un-amplified music in 
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what has been called “New York’s largest ever jam session.” 

At one point, the crowd chanted, “That’s the Night that the 
Lights went Out in the Garden.” Tens of thousands of sweaty, 
shirtless revelers filled the streets and were fed by Food Not 
Bombs, who brought food and gas stoves on bike trailers. 

“I don’t know what this all means, but it is totally fabulous,” 
said Mike Schnepper of Tulsa, Oklahoma. “I feel like I have 
finally gone over the rainbow.” 

As daylight broke, there was still no power and the cause of 
the massive blackout could not yet be determined. Reaction 
abroad was swift: Prime Minister Tony Blair called for extra 
security in London, just 

Neighborhood and community 
groups throughout New York 
have begun a movement to 
secede from the United States. 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan., “I broke a heel on a $346 pair of 
shoes.” 

Some delegates returned to the Hyatt where hotel manage¬ 
ment provided all guests with flashlights and room service. 
There was no relief from the relentless heat, and there was no 
air conditioning. “The party must go on,” said Senator Mitch 
McConnell of Kentucky. “We are the greatest country in the 
world and I am here to celebrate President Bush’s re-election 
with thousands of concerned Red, White, and Republican 
countrymen.” 

By the next morning, hundreds of protesters were reported 

missing and unaccounted for. 


in case terrorists would 
strike the British capi¬ 
tal. “We offer full sup¬ 
port to the United 
States in this, their hour 
of need,” he said; 

President Hugo Chavez 

of Venezuela offered to send food aid to the United States; 
Saudi Arabia refused calls for an emergency meeting of OPEC 
nations as oil prices increased $9 a barrel overnight. 

Thousands of Iraqis celebrated in the streets. Signs in 
Baghdad alluded to the lack of electricity in their country every 
day since the US invasion; and a tape reported to be the voice 
of Osama bin Laden declared the blackout “an act of God.” He 
added, “Allah is on our side and he shut off the lights on 
Broadway, signaling an end to the domination of the decadence 
of the West.” He called for increased attacks on American 
troops in Iraq, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Palestine, Kuwait, 
Turkey, Germany, The Philippines, Japan, Colombia, and New 
York. 

Both major American political parties sought to use the cri¬ 
sis to gain votes in the upcoming election. Democratic 
Presidential candidate John Kerry accused the Bush 
Administration of loose energy oversight. Bush shot back with 
claims that Democrats had weakened the power grid. Campaign 
records showed that contributions from electric utility execu¬ 
tives were running close to 1:1 for the Democrats and 
Republicans. Arundhati Roy of India, who was denied entry to 
attend Convention protests, said that the United States “is 
straining the whole world’s resources and destroying ecologi¬ 
cal balance with its obscene energy 
use.” 

Stories filtered in about the trials 
of Republican Convention delegates 
who were stranded in New York. “I 
had to walk miles through 
that sin-ridden city to get to 
the George Washington 
Bridge and escape from 
that city,” said Mary Ford of 


The Internet was filled with 
speculation about the “new dis¬ 
appeared” in New York. 
Rumors of police brutality fil¬ 
tered in from all over New 
York City. 

Targets included demon¬ 
strators and neighborhoods with large immigrant populations. 
In Brooklyn, police shut down all businesses in an African- 
American neighborhood, claiming that they had received 
threats. “I’ll show you what blackout means to me,” one white 
officer said as he swung his baton at the«knees of a grocer. 

The stories continue to roll in. At press time, former NYC 
Mayor Guliani was reported missing, and there were rumors 
that he had been taken hostage. No ransom note has been made 
public. Even the President chimed in on the “Save Rudy” cam¬ 
paign. “He is my friend,” said George Bush in a statement 
released by the White House, “and I urge the police to pull up 
every plant in every community garden in the city until they 
find the former mayor.” 

Neighborhood and community groups throughout New 
York have begun a movement to secede from the United States. 
“New Yorkers are tired of all the crap we suffer from,” said Joe 
Minella, a grocery clerk in Queens. “The United States govern¬ 
ment is the biggest threat to our safety, with their lies and 
throwing our money at war games,” he added. Echoed Betsy 
Floss, a Harlem-based artist, “Ordinary people are not going to 
take this Busliit anymore. The US needs New York more than 
we need them, and it is time to stop paying taxes and get New 
York out of the US. We invite others to leave this country by 
staying home and dismantling all support for the empire.” 

—MaxZine Weinstein 

FE note: Obviously, this account is fictional, but it will be 
interesting to see whether nature will cooperate in the attempt 
to halt the grotesquerie the vile Republicans are bringing to 
New York We’ll probably be on our own, so let’s make it hap¬ 
pen. See page 61. 

See you in New York. 
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Anarchists 

gather everywhere 

T his Spring saw many anarchist gatherings and bookfairs. 
For the second consecutive year, Fifth Estate had a table 
at the mother of all anarchist bookfairs organized by the 
Bound Together collective in San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Park. In early May, the Madison, Wisconsin anarchists hosted 
the bookfair called Pencils and Pandemonium (perhaps this tag 
is a play on Chicago’s “Matches and Mayhem,” which passed 
the torch of an early May midwest bookfair to the comrades 
further north). And finally, anarchists in nearby North Carolina 
hosted a South Eastern Anarchist Network Conference (see 
report). 

Anarchy Down South by Alexander Trocchi 

(from a much longer article we found at A-Infos and 
Infoshop) 

n April, the South Eastern Anarchist Network Conference 
finally happened in the post-industrial small city of 
Greensboro. Despite it’s lack of headlines, many of the 
most committed, passionate, and possibly lunatic anarchists I 
know come from the Southeast United States. I suspect that 
unlike their sisters and brothers in struggle in areas with huge 
anarchist scenes such as West Philly, being an anarchist in the 
most religious and conservative part of the country is an utter 
trial by fire. 

As one southern anarchist put it: “Fundamentally I had a 
choice: I could either move to some anarchist ghetto where 
things were already happening, or I could try to start things 
happening in my hometown against all odds.” 

Anarchists came from all over - from Lake Worth, Florida 
to Knoxville, Tennessee - overall, I’d guess around one hun¬ 
dred and fifty anarchists. Southern anarchist groups were there 
doing distro, such as the paper Fifth Estate and the Urban 
Pirate Crimethlnc faction. Anarchists were as usual mostly 
younger and white, but there was a great range of age, race, 
and class - quite a few of the anarchists appeared to be grey¬ 
haired truckers, and there were anarchist people of color in 
attendance. There was also a vast number of queer, transgen¬ 
der, and intersex anarchists in attendance. In the South, the 
amount of sexual and gender repression is intense, and these 
folk were some of the most militant at the conference. 

The organizers had set-up gender neutral bathrooms ahead 
of time, and the transgender and intersex anarchists put forth 
photocopies of a list of demands about themselves and how to 
relate to them with dignity and respect - although apparently 
not everyone paid well enough attention, for at the end of the 
conference some of them noted there was still lots of confusion 
over sex and gender. Overall, the atmosphere at the conference 
was one of friendship and camaraderie, and there was hardly 
any in-fighting or navel-gazing, and everyone from anarcho- 


primitivists to anarcho-communists had practical discussions 
together. I was pleased to be at the first anarchist conference 
where the Southern accent was predominant, from its drawling 
lowland variety to its more high-twanged Appalachian cousin. 

The atmosphere of this conference was one of revolutionary 
joy - a breath of fresh air to the ideological bickering that per¬ 
vades many anarchist conferences and feelings of inadequacy 
in the face of the depravations of the Bush regime. Against the 
regional roots of racism and religious bickering, it’s clear that 
the anarchist movement is growing in the Southeast. 

See www.soutlieastanaichist.org 

You have an important duty this election 
year. You have to make a choice, so they 
tell you... 

On the one hand, you have someone 
who is in favor of war, tax cuts for the rich, 
the WTO, the Drug War, and rape of the 
planet. That's on one side.. 

On the other side, you have a man 
who's in favor of war, tax cuts for the rich, 
the WTO, the Drug War, and the rape of 
the planet. 

There's a big choice in America: 
between a mass murderer and an imbecile. 
Who's the mass murderer, you ask? Well, 
they both are, but one's more imbecilic 
than the other. John Kerry is a cold-eyed 
killer. If you read the book about him in 
Vietnam by Douglas Brinkley, it is a blood 
chilling narration of a guy who could not 
wait to go and kill. 

I hear people on the Left saying George 
Bush wouldn't go to Vietnam; what a cow¬ 
ard. What's happened to the left? They sit 
around complaining that George Bush was¬ 
n't in Vietnam killing people. It the only 
decent thing he ever did for the rest of his 
life. 

Bush, at Yale, didn't think about much 
except where the next beer was coming 
from, when confronted with the agony and 
horror of war, rushed into the National 
Guard like any other sensible person. 
Kerry, on the other hand, wanted to go 
fight the war. 

—Alexander Cockburn at the Bay Area 
Anarchist Bookfair 
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Timoney Three 
Acquitted! 

C amilo Vivieros, Darby Landy, and 
Eric Steinberg, known as the 
Timoney Three, were acquitted April 6 
of all charges against them arising from 
their arrests at the 2000 Republican 
National Convention protests. 

Former Philly chief pig John Timoney 
(who later led die assault on demonstra¬ 
tors at the Miami FTAA protests) person¬ 
ally accused the three of property dam¬ 
age and assaulting him and odier police 
officers. 

Katie Krauss, a representative of the 
R2K Legal Collective, reported that 
Timoney was unable to remember the 
exact street intersection where the sup¬ 
posed assault occurred and kept his testi¬ 
mony very general. Activist video 
footage, also had an impact on the deci¬ 
sion to acquit. For more info see: 
www.friendsofcamilo.org 

Hunt the Rich! 

A crew of activists calling diemselves 
the Orange Safety Bloc confronted 
and shocked the fur and black-tie clad 
attendees at the National Rifle 
Association’s (NRA) annual member’s 
banquet. Held in Pittsburgh in early May, 
the event featured former Halliburton 
CEO Dick Cheney as the keynote speak¬ 
er. 

Brandishing absurdly-sized mock 
weapons, decked out in all their hunting 
finery, waving a black and orange flag, 
and standing behind a “Hunt the Rich” 
banner, these anti-capitalist hunters took 
aim at the root of not only gun violence, 
but all violence perpetrated inside and 
outside die US. 

With chants such as, “Cheney, 
Cheney, show your face; we want you 
for our trophy case,” and, ‘T-2-3-4, Hunt 
the rich and feed the poor” 5-6-7-8: 
now’s the time, disarm the State,” the 
Orange Safety Bloc sought to bring to 
light the social and economic conditions 
which foster violence, radier than focus¬ 
ing on the single issue of firearms. 
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Gov’t Interferes with 
Bl(A)ck Tea Society 

W hen Bl(A)ck Tea Society members 
arrived for their scheduled open 
meeting on the Boston-based MIT cam¬ 
pus in early May, several cops greeted 
them, including two armed and uni¬ 
formed Cambridge police officers, the 
chief of the MIT campus police, and a 
plainclothes agent who refused to identi¬ 
fy himself. 

They blocked the door to the reserved 
room, denying the meeting space the 
group has used for months. MIT never 
informed the Bl(A)ck Tea Society mem¬ 
bers of any such cancellation. When 
asked, Chief of MIT campus police John 
DiFava, refused to identify who was 
responsible for shutting down the meet¬ 
ing space or who directed him to block 
the entrance. 

However, campus sources pointed 
the finger at Democratic Party presiden¬ 
tial candidate John Kerry’s Secret 
Service detailed visited the MIT campus 
multiple times to convince officials that 
they should not allow the Bl(A)ck Tea 
Society, an expressly non-violent group, 
to meet on their premises. According to 
die Boston Herald, this is part of a larger 
pattern. 

The Secret Service also visited local 
institutions in Georgia, to pressure them 
not to host activists who were organizing 
for the June G8 summit held in 
Savannah. These police tactics—meant 
to deter activists—will not accomplish 
their goals. 

Along with other local community 
and labor groups, as well as national 
organizations planning their own actions 
to counter the Democratic National 
Convention in August, die Bl(A)ck Tea 
Society will continue to plan for the 
protests. See our calendar on page 61 and 
www.blackteasociety.org for info. 

Starbucks Attacked 

W hen Coffee giant Starbucks invad¬ 
ed Portland, Oregon’s Hosford- 
Abemethy neighborhood in early May, a 
few days before its “grand opening,” the 
new store had three windows vandalized. 
A Starbucks spokeswoman emphasized 
“this type of incident is extremely rare.” 

(Not really so, since Starbucks shops 
have also been targeted in Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Texas.) The Portland 
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store is in a neighborhood with a reputa¬ 
tion for social activism, so the direct 
action against the chain drew immediate 
attention. The new Starbucks is across 
the street from the Red and Black Coffee 
Collective, a neighborhood, self-man¬ 
aged operation. 

Local activists said opposition has 
always been stronger and more wide¬ 
spread than Starbucks management will 
admit. They predicted it will continue to 
other familiar corporate names seeking 
to develop the area. “The question really 
is how do we keep our neighborhoods 
unique?” one activist remarked. “It’s not 
by bringing in big corporations.” 

Farmers Stop 
Monsanto’s Plan To 
Commercialize Gene- 
Altered Wheat 

or five years, a small but organized 
band of farmers in Canada and the 
northern Great Plains of the US have 
fought against genetically engineered 
wheat. Fearing introduction of wheat that 
would cost them vital markets among 
skeptical consumers in Europe and Asia, 
farmers formed a tactical alliance with 
environmental groups that oppose genet¬ 
ic engineering in principle. 

On May 10th, Monsanto Corp 
scrapped plans to commercialize geneti¬ 
cally engineered wheat, the biggest 
defeat yet for advocates of agricultural 
biotechnology - and a victory for skep¬ 
tics who said the company was trying to 
foist on the world a crop it did not want 
or need. Monsanto said it would indefi¬ 
nitely delay plans to commercialize 
Roundup Ready wheat, a product that 

Send us reports! 

We are always looking 
for critical and analytical 
cutting edge dispatches 
from the frontlines 
of rebellion and resistance. 

fifthestate@pumpkinhollow.net 
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three years ago seemed headed for quick 
approval in the United States and 
Canada. 

onflict Between 
lasses Erupts at 
hattanooga Protest 

W hen Vice-President Dick Cheney 
came to Chattanooga on April 
19th for a $l,000-a-plate fundraising 
dinner, a group of about 40 activists and 
angry young people congregated in a 
local park, then marched to the hotel 
where the event was being held. To their 
surprise, the protestors made it to the 
front entrance of the plush hotel before 
being met by a large contingent of armed 
police officers. 

The crowd spread out and began to 
chant, “Dick ‘n’ Bush, we’re all 
screwed!” A spirited demonstration 
ensued that was short on prepared chants 


and long on impromptu heckling. 

As the city’s upper crust left the build¬ 
ing decked out in suits and gowns, pro¬ 
testers began to dole out taunts: “Look at 
the little ruling class couple! They have 
to hire someone to fight their wars for 
them. You want Iraq ‘liberated’ ? You go 
fight!” “Look at you, you make me sick; 
you never worked a day in your life. Feel 
the hate, buddy, this is what it’s like for 
the people you oppress.” “You just spent 
$1,000 to eat dinner with a millionaire. 
What a bargain!” 

The suits began to take circuitous 
routes to the parking garage to avoid the 
protestors, who responded by moving to 
the garage’s door. Taking advantage of 
this lateral momentum, the cops forced 
the crowd to move another block, onto 
the sidewalk by the street. The crowd 
was openly defiant, arguing with the 
police while people called out, “Free 
speech is a bad ruling-class joke.” 


But the crowd moved on without a 
physical altercation. Then, the uniformed 
“war heroes”—Iraq conflict veterans— 
began to come out of the hotel. The sol¬ 
diers and their friends waited until they 
had a fairly large group, almost half the 
number of the protesters, and then decid¬ 
ed not to avoid the protest, but to go 
straight through the middle of it. 

As neither side was intimidated, a 
verbal melee ensued with protesters 
shouting, “racist,” at a soldier who 
yelled, “Kill all the ragheads.” The 
exchange was heated, with three of the 
uniformed military personnel going 
nose-to-nose with protestors. Within a 
few minutes, the soldiers left, with the 
protesters close behind. A few of the 
hecklers followed the soldiers to their 
cars (apparently,jnilitary personnel don’t 
get privileged parking like their masters). 

(from a longer article by Prolecat, 
posted on www.tnimc.org) 


Calling All Students, Teachers, Free Schoolers, and Radical Educators! 

FI: 366: Unsehooling the World 

The Fifth Estate seeks articles, anecdotes, essays, and experiences on radical education. Whether you are 
active on the front lines of urban public education, a rural college of social rest, a small alternative school, 
or even a home school setting, we are asking for creative learning in adverse times. From our Three R's 
(Reading, Resisting & Rebelling) to theirs (Repression, Revenge, and Ritalin), what goes on in the class¬ 
rooms -and in the factories and fantasies of learning-may be more crucial to our collective survival than 
ever before. 

We hope to explore how anarchist theory collides with - and overcomes - the No Child Left Unpunished 
Act, to ask how one educates for tangible peace in time of global war, and to see the potential for schools to 
trigger real revolutionary change. We encourage both theoretical and practical writing, as well as historical 
analysis, including forays into the contributions of Francisco Ferrer and the pioneering Spanish Free Schools 
during the early 1900s, or the radical advocacy of Paulo Freire, Ivan Illich and Jonathan Kozol, from the 
1960s onward. 

Sample Questions: Should we just set fire to all the schools or fire all the schoolers? How can commu¬ 
nities demand radical pedagogy? In the fall of 2004, will campus activism across the country exalt, exclude. 
. . or explode? 

July 1 Deadline for inquiries and proposals 
July 15 Deadline for first drafts 
Articles and essays 1500-4000 words 
Reports 800 words 
Post Office Box 6, Liberty, TN 37095 
fifthestate@pumpkinhollow.net 
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Reconsidering PriMiti visM, 
Technology, If the Wild 


T his issue’s theme opens up a universe of vigorous dis¬ 
cussion and argument. All three concepts invoked by the 
title can be defined differently, depending on contexts, 
philosophies, ideologies, and worldviews. The subject of tech¬ 
nology often raises emotional responses as we grapple with our 
dependence on complex industrial systems that we don’t under¬ 
stand or control for survival. The conveniences that technolo¬ 
gies provide often go unquestioned, as their penetration into 
our lives and identities deepen. 

Primitivism does not 
adhere to a single definition. 

Any person has as much 
claim to define this concept 
as any other. Some define it 
as a philosophy on the origins 
of civilization—that intercon¬ 
nected web of social, politi¬ 
cal, and psychological insti¬ 
tutions that control and suppress individuality and desire. Those 
who identify this interlocking system as something to be dis¬ 
mantled often wish to do so as an end unto itself, believing that 
in the absence of these institutions, cooperative social relations 
will prevail. 

Priinitivists often go beyond this assumption, comparing 
ethnographies of pre-industrial populations to try to identify 
specific layers of dependency we might question, or even shed, 
in order to truly liberate ourselves. Others accuse its adherents 
of a variety of “sins”—everything from misanthropy to indo¬ 
lence—because of primitivism’s supposedly faithful dedication 
to “the collapse.” Our view on primitivism might depend on 
our motivation: do we seek reform or liberation? 

The question of technology continues to be debated by those 
of us seeking to liberate ourselves from as many layers of 
dependency as possible. Some see tools and technology as 
interchangeable, and others see them as opposites. Some see 
tools as developed from our primal selves, and technology from 
our civilized selves—or from the mindset of civilization with 
its complex industrial systems. Others still see technology as a 
natural evolution of our species—an adaptation for evolution in 
a “harsh environment.” 

The Wild is a rather loaded and nebulous concept, carrying 
with it a bulging train-car full of cultural baggage. Human soci¬ 
eties which exist in what is often described as a “wild” manner 
do not use this term to identify themselves. So “the wild” func¬ 
tions to name what we are not; it is a concept bom in, and rel¬ 
evant to, industrial societies and their civilizations. It can be 
defined ecologically, as well as aesthetically, as that which is 
uncontrollable and interacts organically, constantly evolving. It 
maintains a constant “steady state” that is self-organized and 


efficient. It is often contained in order to be admired, but not 
really interacted with. 

Hiking in wilderness areas, some of the few places left in 
the country that are relatively unspoiled by civilization, one 
might be disciplined by wilderness enthusiasts for eating wild 
foods, berries, mushrooms, and greens. For these enthusiasts, 
the wild is something to not be disturbed, or to be part of, the 
concept of human as part of the wild does not seem possible, 
and it seems much more appropriate to pull out a vacuum- 

sealed backcountry ineal- 
pack than to eat of the wild. 

For some, wildness is a 
rude, unkempt, shady ele¬ 
ment to be discouraged or 
evolved away from. For oth¬ 
ers, it provides a positive 
analogy for everything from 
cooperative living to femi¬ 
nist empowerment, from radical activism to anarchic rowdi¬ 
ness, from living on land to learning our place in the web of 
life. 

In the midst of raging debates on the origins of domination, 
a common question emerges: just how many layers do we have 
to peel away in order to achieve true freedom for all, not repeat¬ 
ing the mistakes of the past. Primitivism has the potential to 
press us to look beyond what we accept as the limit of our lib¬ 
eration and to question our reliance on the current norms and 
perceptions of nature and humanity. It also has the potential to 
dictate a rigid prescription for the post-apocalyptic world, 
depending on who is calling themselves a primitivist and who 
is doing the interpreting. 

Many of the contributions in this section will remind long¬ 
time FE readers of the magazine’s “core” ideas. These perspec¬ 
tives challenge industrialism, domestication, and civilization, 
and these voices remind us to reclaim “wildness.” Indeed, a 
non-ideological primitivism remains a valuable addition to the 
evolution of anarchist theory and the necessary creation of 
anarchy itself. It is an opening to many possibilities, intended 
to inspire the minds and hearts of those who will choose future 
directions that have not yet been charted. 

These, like all writings, use our rather civilized language to 
try to discuss the praeticality/desirability of concepts that go 
much deeper in our instincts, bodies, and in “pre”-history than 
can be reached with words. The challenge inherent in this sort 
of discussion is to examine for yourself your own relationship 
to civilized life and technological domination. How the follow¬ 
ing perspectives are translated into practice is up to our indi¬ 
vidual imaginations, collective desires, and subversive ambi¬ 
tions. —Wildroots Collective 


N on-ideological pritoitivisM regains a 
valuable addition to the 
evolution of anarchist theory and the 
necessary creation of anarchy itself. 
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On Civilization, 

and the 


S u staina bi I i ty, 
Futu re 


by Derrick Jensen 


W hen I first connected with the radical milieu in the mid-1980s, certain books and writers changed me. Activists passed 
around dog-eared, marked-up volumes that would transform people forever. A certain work would be read by everyone in 
a scene, becoming a sort of collective scripture; backpacks brimmed with propaganda, the tastiest tome like a textual talisman. 

Derrick Jensen writes books like that. Lately, his searing nonfiction, particularly the lightning rod Language Older Than 
Words, has captivated countless readers fed up with the abundant hypocrisy and arrogant unsustainability of modern life. 
Synthesizing stories, research, and experience into seamless narrative swords drawn to skewer the social lie, Jensen channels 
that rare ability to turn inchoate intuition into articulate ammunition, a language older than words that will dismantle institutions. 

In planning an issue on primitivism, we knew we needed to contact Derrick Jensen. We were curious what philosophies and 
theories attracted him. How would he situate himself in the debates about the fundamental aspects of human folly? Does 
Jensen call himself an anarchist? What does he think of deep ecology? He responded to our inquiry like this: 

“I don't think so much about primitivism, or anarchism, or deep ecology. I want to live in a world with more wild salmon 
every year than the year before, more migratory songbirds, more natural forest communities, more fish in the ocean, less diox¬ 
in in every mother s breast milk. And III do what it takes to get there. And what it will take is for us to dismantle everything we 
see around us. It will take, at the very least, the destruction of civilization, which has been killing the planet for 6000 years. If 
that's primitivism, then I guess I'm a primitivist. If that's deep ecology, then I'm that. If that's anarchism, then I'm that. But the 
labels don’t matter much to me.” 

Although Jensen wasn’t writing for FE when we first explored the themes that this issue “reconsiders,” we’re certainly glad 
he is with us now. What follows is an excerpt from a forthcoming book tentatively titled What Goes Up ... To buy some of his 
books, see our infoshop on page 62. For more information about him, visit his website www.derickjensen.org —Sunfrog 


Y ears ago I was riding in a car with friend and fellow 
activist George Draffan. He has influenced my think¬ 
ing as much as any other one person. It was a hot day 
in Spokane. Traffic was slow. A long line waited at a stop light. 
I asked, “If you could live at any level of technology, what 
would it be?” 

As well as being a friend and an activist, George can be a 
curmudgeon. He was in one of those moods. He said, “That’s a 
stupid question. We can fantasize about living however we 
want, but the only sustainable level of technology is the stone 
age. What'we have now is the merest blip—we’re one of only 
six or seven generations that ever have to hear die awful sound 
of internal combustion engines (es-pecially two-cycle)—and in 


time we’ll return to the way humans have lived for most of 
their existence. Widiin a few hundred years at most. The only 
question will be what’s left of the world when we get diere.” 

He’s right, of course. It doesn’t take a rocket scientist to fig¬ 
ure out that any social system based on the use of nonrenew¬ 
able resources is by definition unsustainable: in fact it probably 
takes anyone but a rocket scientist to figure diis one out. The 
hope of diose who wish to perpetuate our culture is something 
called “resource substitution,” whereby as one resource is 
depleted anodier is substituted for it (I suppose there is at least 
one hope more prevalent than this, which is tiiat if we ignore 
the consequences of our actions they will not exist). Of course 
on a finite planet this merely puts off the inevitable, ignores the 
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damage caused in the meantime, and begs the question of what 
will be left of life when the last substitution has been made. 
Question: When oil runs out, what resource will we substitute 
in order to keep the industrial economy running? Unstated 
premises: a) equally effective substitutes exist; b) we want to 
keep the industrial economy running; and c) keeping it running 
is worth more to us (or rather to those who make the decisions) 
than the human and nonhuman lives destroyed by the extrac¬ 
tion, processing, and utilization of this resource. 

Hyperexploit, deplete, and die 

Similarly, any culture based on the nonrenewable use of 
renewable resources is just as unsustainable: if fewer salmon 
return each year than the year before, sooner or later none will 
return. If fewer ancient forests stand each year than the year 
before, sooner or later none will stand. Once again, the substi¬ 
tution of other resources for depleted ones will, say some, save 
civilization for another day. But at most this merely holds off 
the inevitable while it further damages the planet. This is what 
we see, for example, in the collapse of fishery after fishery 
worldwide: having long-since fished out the more economical- 
ly-valuable fish, now even so-called trash fish are being extir¬ 
pated, disappearing into civilization’s literally insatiable maw. 

Another way to put all of this is that any 
group of beings (human or nonhuman, plant or 
animal) who take more from their surroundings 
than they give back will, obviously, deplete 
their surroundings, after which they will either 
have to move, or they will dwindle (which, by 
the way, is a one sentence disproof of the notion 
that competition drives natural selection: if you 
hyperexploit your surroundings you will 
deplete them and die; the only way to survive 
in the long run is to give back more than you 
take. Duh). 

Qur culture—Western Civilization—has 
been depleting its surroundings for six thousand 
years, beginning in the Middle East and 
expanding now to deplete the entire planet. 

Why else do you think this culture has to con¬ 
tinually expand? And why else, coincident with 
this, do you think it has developed a rhetoric— 
a series of stories that teach us how to live— 
making plain not only the necessity but desir¬ 
ability and even morality of continual expan¬ 
sion—causing us to boldly go where no man 
has gone before—as a premise so fundamental 
as to become transparent? 

Cities, the defining feature of civilization, 
have always relied on taking resources from the 
surrounding countryside, meaning, first, that no 
city has ever been or ever will be sustainable on 
its own, and second, that in order to continue 
their ceaseless expansion cities must ceaseless¬ 
ly expand the areas they must ceaselessly 
hyperexploit: the colonies. I’m sure you can see 


the problems this presents and the end point it must reach on a 
finite planet. If you cannot or will not see these problems, then 
I wish you the best of luck in your career in politics or busi¬ 
ness. Our studied—to the point of obsessive—avoidance of 
acknowledging and acting on the surety of this end point is, 
especially given the consequences, more than passing strange. 

Yet another way to say all of this—that our way of living is 
unsustainable—is to point out that because ultimately the only 
real source of energy for the planet is the sun (the energy locked 
in oil, for example, having come from the sun long ago; and 
I’m excluding nuclear power from consideration here because 
only a fool would intentionally fabricate and/or refine materials 
that are deadly poisonous for tens or hundreds of thousands of 
years, especially to serve the frivolous, banal, and anti-life uses 
to which we put electricity: think retractable stadium roofs, 
supercolliders, and aluminum beer cans), any way of being that 
uses more energy than that currently coming from the sun will 
not last, because the noncurrent energy—stored in oil that could 
be burned, stored in trees that could be burned (stored, for that 
matter, in human bodies that could be burned)—will in time be 
used up. As we see. 

I am more or less constantly amazed at the number of intel¬ 
ligent and well-meaning people who consistently conjure up 


Civilization is not only 
unsustainable and exploitative 
but radically undesirable 



-Ally Greenhead 
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magical means to maintain our current disconnected way of 
living (why we would want to do so is another question: anoth¬ 
er premise discussed elsewhere is that civilization is not only 
unsustainable and exploitative but radically undesirable). Just 
last night I received an email from a very smart woman who 
wrote, “I don’t think we can go backward. I don’t think 
Hunter/Gatherer is going to be it. But is it possible to go for¬ 
ward in a way that will bring us around the circle back to sus¬ 
tainability?” 

Forward without Dysfunction? 

I t is a measure of the dysfunction of civilization that no 
longer do very many people of integrity believe we can or 
should go forward with it because it serves us well, but 
rather the most common argument in its favor (and this is true 
also for many of its particular manifestations, such as the glob¬ 
al economy and high technology) seems to be that we’re stuck 
with it, so we may as well make the best of a very bad situation. 
“We’re here,” the argument goes, “We’ve lost sustainability 
and sanity, so now we have no choice but to continue on this 
self- and other-destructive path.” It’s as though we’ve already 
boarded the train to Treblinka, so we might as well stay on for 
the ride. Perhaps by chance or by choice (someone else’s) we’ll 
somehow end up some¬ 
where besides the gas 
chambers. 

The good news, howev¬ 
er, is that we don’t need to 
go “backward” to any¬ 
thing, because humans and 
their immediate evolution¬ 
ary predecessors lived sus¬ 
tainably for at least a mil¬ 
lion years (cut off the word 
immediate and we can go 
back billions). It is not 
“human nature” to destroy one’s habitat. If it were, we would 
have done so long before now, and long-since disappeared. 

Nor is it the case that stupidity kept (and keeps) noncivilized 
peoples from ordering their lives in such a manner as to destroy 
their habitat, nor from developing technologies (for example, 
oil refineries, electricial grids, and factories) that facilitate this 
process. Indeed, were we to attempt a cross-cultural compari¬ 
son of intelligence, maintenance of one’s habitat would seem to 
me a first-rate measure with which to begin. In any case, when 
civilized people arrived in North America, the continent was 
rich with humans and nonhumans alike, living in relative equi¬ 
librium and sustainability. I’ve shown this elsewhere, as have 
many others, most especially the Indians themselves. 

Because we as a species haven’t fundamentally changed in 
the last several thousand years, since well before the dawn of 
civilization, each new child is still a human being, with the 
potential to become the sort of adult who can live sustainably 
on a particular piece of ground, if only the child is allowed to 
grow up within the context of a culture that values sustainabil¬ 
ity, that lives by sustainability, that rewards sustainability, that 


tells itself stories reinforcing sustainability, and strictly disal¬ 
lows the sort of exploitation that would lead to unsustainabili¬ 
ty. This is natural. This is who we are. 

In order to continue moving “forward,” each child must be 
made to forget what it means to be human and to learn instead 
what it means to be civilized. As psychiatrist and philosopher 
RD Laing put it, “From the moment of birth, when the Stone 
Age baby confronts the twentieth-century mother, the baby is 
subject to these forces of violence ... as its mother and father, 
and their parents and their parents before them, have been. 
These forces are mainly concerned with destroying most of its 
potentialities, and on the whole this enterprise is successful. By 
the time the new human being is fifteen or so, we are left with 
a being like ourselves, a half-crazed creature more or less 
adjusted to a mad world. This is normality in our present age.” 

Another problem with the idea that we camiot abandon or 
eliminate civilization because to do so would be to go back¬ 
wards is that the idea emerges from a belief that history is nat¬ 
ural—like water flowing downhill, like spring following win¬ 
ter—and that social (including technological) “progress” is as 
inevitable as personal aging. But history is a product of a spe¬ 
cific way of looking at the world, a Wiay that is, in fact, influ¬ 
enced by, among other things, environmental degradation. 

I used to be offended 
by the World History 
classes I took in school, 
which seemed almost 
Biblical in the pretension 
that the world began six 
thousand years ago. Oh, 
sure, teachers and writers 
of books made vague 
allowances for the Age of 
the Dinosaurs, and moved 
quickly—literally in a sen¬ 
tence or two—through the 
tens or hundreds of thousands of years of human existence con¬ 
stituting “prehistory” before averting their eyes from such obvi¬ 
ously dead subjects. 

These few moments were always the briefest prelude to the 
only human tale that has ever really mattered: Western 
Civilization. Similarly short shrift was always given to cultures 
that have existed (or for now still exist) coterminous with 
Western Civ, as other civilizations such as the Aztec, Incan, 
Chinese, and so on were given nothing more than a cousinly 
nod, and ahistorical cultures were mentioned only when it was 
time for their members to be enslaved or exterminated. It was 
always clear that the real action started in the Middle East with 
the “rise” of civilization, shifted its locus to the Mediterranean, 
to northern and western Europe, sailed across the ocean blue 
with Christopher Columbus and the boys, and now shimmers 
between the two towns struck by the September 11, 2001 
attacks in New York and DC (and to a lesser extent, 
Tinseltown). Everything, everyone, and everywhere else mat¬ 
ters only as it matters to this primary story. 

I was bothered not only by the obvious narcissism and arro- 


It is not “human nature” to 
destroy one’s habitat. 

If it were, we would have 
done so long before now, 
and long-since disappeared. 
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gance of relegating all of these other stories to the periphery, 
and by the just-as-obvious stupidity and unsustainability of not 
making one’s habitat the central figure of one’s stories, but also 
by the language itself. History, I was told time and again, in 
classes and in books, began six thousand years ago. Before that, 
there was no history. It was prehistory. Nothing much hap¬ 
pened in this long dark time of people grunting in caves (never 
mind that extant indigenous languages are often richer, more 
subtle, more complex than English). 

But the truth is that history did begin six thousand years ago. 
Before then there were personal histories, but there would not 
have been significant social history of the type we’re used to 
thinking about, in part because the cultures were cyclical— 
based on cycles of nature—instead of linear, or based on the 
changes brought about by this social group on the world sur¬ 
rounding them. 

I have to admit that I still don’t like the word prehistory, 
because it imputes to history an inaccurate inevitability. For the 
truth is that history didn’t have to happen. I’m not merely say¬ 
ing that any particular history isn’t inevitable, but instead that 
history itself—the existence of any social history whatsoever— 
was not always inevitable. It is inevitable for now, but at one 
point it did not exist, and at some point it will again cease to be. 

History is predicated on at least two tilings, the first physi¬ 
cal, the second perceptual. As always, the physical and the per¬ 
ceptual are intertwined. So far as the former, history is marked 
by change. An individual’s history can be seen as a series of 
welcomings and leavetakings, a growth in physical stature and 
abilities followed by a tailing off, a gradual exchange of these 
abilities for memories, exeriences, and, one hopes, wisdom. 
Fragments of my history. I went to college. I was a high 


jumper. I remember the eerie, erotic smoothness of laying out 
over the bar, higher than my head. I lost my springs in my late 
twenties. I was still a fast runner, chopping the softball toward 
short and beating out the throw every time. In my thirties arthri¬ 
tis stole my speed, until now I run like a pitching coach, or like 
an extra in an Akira Kurasawa movie. Twenty years ago I was 
an engineer. Fifteen years ago a beekeeper. Thirteen years ago 
I became an environmental activist. Now I’m writing a book 
about the need to take down civilization. I do not know what 
my future history will look like. 

Social histories are similarly marked by change. The defor¬ 
estation of the Middle East to build the first cities. The first 
written laws of civilization, which had to do with the owner¬ 
ship of human and nonhuman slaves. The fabrication of bronze, 
then iron, the ores mined by slaves, the metals used to conquer. 
The first empires. Greece and its attempts to take over the 
world. Rome and its attempts. The conquest of Europe. The 
conquest of Africa. The conquest of the Americas. The con¬ 
quest of Australia, India, much of Asia. The deforestation of 
the planet. 

Just as with my own future history, I do not know what the 
future history of our society will be, non of the land that lies 
beneath it. I do not know when the Grand Coulee Dam will 
come down, nor whether there will still be salmon to recolonize 
the Upper Columbia. I do not know when the Colorado will 
again reach the sea, nor do I know whether civilization will col¬ 
lapse before grizzly bears go extinct, or prairie dogs, gorillas, 
tuna, great white sharks, sea turtles, chimpanzees, orangutans, 
spotted owls, California red-legged frogs, tiger salamanders, 
tigers, pandas, koalas, abalones, and millions of others on the 
brink. 



—Ally Greenhead 
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The point is that history is marked by change. No change, 
no history. 

A huge sigh of relief 

And some day history will come to an end. When the last bit 
of iron from the last skyscraper rusts into nothingness, when 
eventually the earth, and humans on the earth, presuming we 
still survive, find some sort of new dynamic equilibrium, there 
will no longer be any history. 

People will live once again in the cycles of the earth, the 
cycles of the sun and moon, the seasons. And longer cycles, 
too, of fish who slip into seas then return to rivers full of new 
life, of insects who sleep for years to awaken on hot summer 
afternoons, of martens who make massive migrations once 
every several human generations, of the rise and fall of popula¬ 
tions of snowshoe hare and the lynx who eat them. And longer 
cycles still, the birth, growth, death, and decay of great trees, 
the swaying of rivers in their courses, the rise and fall of moun¬ 
tains. All these cycles, these circles great and small. 

That’s looking at history from an ecological level. From a 
social or perceptual level, history started when certain groups 
or classes of people for whatever reason gained the ability to 
tell the story of what was going on. Monopolizing the story 
allowed them to set up a worldview to which they could then 


get other people to subscribe. History is always told by the peo¬ 
ple in control. The lower classes—and other species—may or 
may not subscribe to an academic or upper class description of 
events, but to some degree most of us do buy into it. 

And buying into it carries a series of perceptual conse¬ 
quences, not the least of which is the inability to envision liv¬ 
ing ahistorically, which means living sustainably, because a 
sustainable way of living would not be marked, obviously, by 
changes in the larger landscape. Another way to say all of this 
is that to perceive history as inevitable or natural is to render 
impossible the belief that we can go “back” to being nonindus- 
trialized, indeed noncivilized, and in fact to create the notion 
that to do either of these is in a larger sense backwards at all. 
To perceive history as inevitable is to make sustainability 
impossible. The opposite is true as well. 

To the degree that we can liberate ourselves from the histor¬ 
ical perspective which holds us captive and fall again into the 
cyclical patterns that characterize the natural world—including 
natural human commimities—we’ll find that the notions of for¬ 
ward and backward will likewise lose their primacy. At that 
point we will once again simply be living. We will learn to not 
make those markers on the earth that cause history, markers of 
environmental degradation, and both we and the rest of the 
world will at long last be able to heave a huge sigh of relief. 
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BY RICHARD HEINBERG 


Illustration: George Rizok 


GREEN 
ANARCHISM 
AND OIL 
DEPLETION 

How close is +he Collcupse? 


’ he march of human social organization is essen¬ 
tially the story of how people have found ways of 
harvesting ever more energy from their environ¬ 
ments in order to sustain ever more humans. The story 
began with the harnessing of fire and the domestication of plants 
and animals, but it took a fateful turn at the commencement of the 
industrial revolution when we discovered fossil fuels. 

With coal, oil, and natural gas we won the energy lottery: hydrocarbons that had 
been stored, chemically altered, and concentrated over the course of hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of years were extracted and burned in a period of two brief centuries to fuel the 
creation of by far the most elaborate and extensive society ever imagined by humans. 

Of all the hydrocarbons, oil has been the most important. We have used it for trans¬ 
portation and industrial agriculture, which together enabled us to enlarge the human 
food supply and to deliver food far greater distances. Consequently, our population has 
grown from fewer than one billion (when the industrial'period began) to well over six 
billion—almost a seven-fold increase in two centuries. 


Nowhere was the impact of fossil fuels greater than in America. The oil industry 
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INDOSTRIAL CIVILIZATION IS ALMOST CERTAIN 
TO COLLAPSE, AMP THE PROCESS HAS 
ALREADY BEGUN AND WILL DRAMATICALLY 
ESCALATE IN THE NEXT FEW YEARS 


started in the US, which quickly became the world’s foremost 
petroleum producing and exporting nation. America also, coin¬ 
cidentally, became the world’s wealthiest and most powerful 
nation. However, discoveries of oil in the US peaked in the 
1930s, and extraction peaked in 1970; production has been slid¬ 
ing downhill ever since. 

The US is by far the world’s most mature extraction 
province; it is the prototype of oil-producing nations. Thus, we 
should expect to see a similar pattern of production peak fol¬ 
lowing discovery peak elsewhere. And indeed we have: global 
oil discoveries peaked in the 1960s, and since 1970, over 20 
countries have followed the US in undergoing an all-time peak 
in production followed by a gradual slide. Most of the oil now 
being exported globally comes from a few supergiant oil fields 
discovered decades ago, all of which are approaching senes¬ 
cence. Meanwhile, die quantities of new oil being found today 
are comparatively inconsequential. 

The US has maintained its economic clout (after a fashion) 
since its oil peak through the strategy of importing ever-larger 
quantities of petroleum from odier countries—diough the exer¬ 
cise has resulted in unsustainable balance-of-trade deficits and 
worsening foreign policy dilemmas. When die world as a whole 
peaks. Earth will not be able to import oil from other planets. 
The party will truly be over. 

T he best estimates for current global reserves and discov¬ 
ery rates suggest a global production peak within years, 
possibly as soon as 2006. Given the centrality of fossil 
fuels to industrialism, it would appear that our current civiliza¬ 
tion is on its way toward collapse—which appears to be the 
standard fate of all complex societies anyway, according to 
archaeologist Joseph Tainter in his Tire Collapse of Complex 
Societies (Cambridge University Press, 1988). 

I first became aware of all of diis in die late 1990s. I had just 
written a book (A New Covenant with Nature: Notes on the End 
of Civilization and the Renewal of Culture , Quest, 1996) cri- 
tiquing civilization and especially industrialism, but in it I had 
not even mentioned energy or fossil fuels. However, after read¬ 
ing Colin Campbell’s and Jean LaHerrere’s groundbreaking 
Scientific American article “The End of Cheap Oil?” (March 
1998), I began to reflect on just how important energy is to 
understanding human social processes. Once I had grasped the 
bone-jarring significance of this new information, I decided to 
write a book about it —The Party’s Over: Oil, War, and the 
Fate of Industrial Societies (New Society, 2003). While I had 
no expertise as a petroleum geologist, I was a teacher of human 
ecology and, by this time, had acquired enough of an under¬ 
standing of the broad sweep of human history to give context to 
the oil-peak discussion. 

In my book, I discussed energy history, the evidence for a 


near-term global oil peak, the likely consequences, 
and the counter-arguments of the cornucopian econo¬ 
mists who insist that “the market” will somehow pro¬ 
duce more oil (rising demand stimulates supply, 
right?) and thus solve everything. I also surveyed the 
alternatives to oil—from coal to wind and solar—and 
came to the conclusion that no available replacements are capa¬ 
ble of supplying the range of “benefits” currently offered by oil 
and gas. 

I’ve heard die “all we have to do is just...” arguments. I get 
phone calls and e-mails every day from well-meaning folks 
who are convinced that a few more solar panels will do the 
trick. People who haven’t done the calculations can be forgiv¬ 
en for missing the cruel truth: Replacing our current energy 
infrastructure will require immense investment and time; that 
investment simply isn’t occurring, and we don’t have much 
time. 

T he Party’s Over was published over a year ago; since 
then, the evidence of a looming energy catastrophe has 
continued to mount. China’s oil imports are growing at a 
rate of over 30 percent per year, which suggests eventual 
geopolitical competition with US for remaining supplies. 
Meanwhile, America is becoming mired in a resource conflict 
in die Middle East that threatens to spiral into World War IV. 
North America’s natural gas production has peaked and is 
dwindling rapidly. And evidence has surfaced suggesting that 
oil reserves in the Middle East may be wildly overstated, so 
that when the global production peak does arrive, die subse¬ 
quent decline in available exports may be rapid. 

For many years I identified myself as an anarchist—that is, 
as one who believes that humans are inlierendy sociable and 
cooperative, and diat authoritarian systems of government 
(which, historically, began to appear at about die same time as 
agricultural civilizations) only serve to constrain human free¬ 
dom and reciprocal altruism. My initial interest in anarchism 
was stoked by readings in anthropology, which affirmed that 
pre-agricultural peoples enjoyed physical and mental health, as 
well as personal freedom, to a degree equaled only by members 
of the wealthiest classes of more formidable urban societies 
that got their food from farming. In my first book, Memories 
and Visions of Paradise (Tardier, 1989; Quest, 1995), I even 
hypothesized that the universal myth of a lost Golden Age 
might represent humanity’s collective memory of the time 
before plows, kings, and armies. 

Of course, I argued, “progress” has brought many benefits 
in speed, convenience, and hygiene. But at what cost! These 
benefits are inevitably unevenly spread (a billion live at the 
verge of starvation while a million drive luxury SUVs), and the 
side effects of the enterprise entail the destruction of die plane¬ 
tary biosphere. Modem industrial democracies, for all of their 
niceties, rely on extraction and exploitation in order to deliver 
their vaunted goods and liberties (ah, what freedom we 
enjoy!—to choose from a boggling array of consumer products 
and pre-selected slates of business-friendly political candi¬ 
dates). Meanwhile, species disappear, topsoil vanishes, and the 
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global climate loses its moorings. 

P eter Kropotkin, writing at the beginning of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, had laid the groundwork for green anarchism with 
his classic text. Mutual Aid. Citing countless examples 
from human history and natural science, he showed that coop¬ 
eration is not something that has to be enforced; it is innate— 
in both human and non¬ 
human communities. It is 
with the growth of the 
coercive state, with its 
monopoly on violence, 
that cooperation and free¬ 
dom have suffered an 
eclipse. As the century 
wore on, with its World 
Wars and mounting eco¬ 
logical crises, and with 
further developments in 
the science of anthropolo¬ 
gy, it became possible to 
mount a general critique 
of civilization per se. 

Daniel Quinn popular¬ 
ized this critique in his 
novel, Ishrnael (Bantam, 

1992), in which he sug¬ 
gested that agriculture 
disrupted our primordial 
Edenic condition; with its 
advent, humanity bifur¬ 
cated into “leavers” (the 
remaining hunter-gather¬ 
ers) and “takers”— 
herders and fanners who 
saw nature as consisting 
simply of a pile of 
resources. All of history 
hinged on this fateful 
moral choice. 

In the early 1990s, I joined an academic organization called 
the International Society for the Comparative Study of 
Civilizations (ISCSC), and at one of its annual conferences I 
presented a paper bashing civilization (the reception was not a 
warm one). Later published as MuseLetter #43, (July 1995), 
my paper, “A Primitivist Critique of Civilization” was later 
republished by John Zerzan in Against Civilization 
(Uncivilized Books, 1999); it is still posted at various anarchist 
sites on the web at insurgentdesire.org.uk/civilization.htm. 

owever, as I learned more from primary sources (visit¬ 
ing aboriginal communities in Australia, talking with 
Native Americans, and reading early ethnographic 
accounts), and as I studied archaeology and the principles of 
ecology, the picture became more complex. I became less 
inclined to think of civilization as a “mistake”—or a moral 


choice—but more as an inevitable response, given who we 
were and what conditions we faced after the close of the 
Pleistocene. 

Our ancestors took up fanning and herding not out of greed, 
but through necessity. Population pressure and resource deple¬ 
tion led to domestication and planting, which in turn led to peri¬ 
odic surpluses. The storage of food meant that some groups 

suffering temporary priva¬ 
tion could survive by raiding 
other groups’ granaries— 
hence the origins of armies 
(for both raiding and defense 
from raids) and of organized 
war. 

The burgeoning numbers 
of people living in towns and 
cities led to the need for 
supervision and redistribu¬ 
tion—and eventually for 
record keeping and bureau¬ 
cracy. Every step along the 
way seemed unavoidable 
and good. Each step changed 
the way we thought and 
looked at the world. We jus¬ 
tified each transition after 
the fact with our myths, reli¬ 
gions, nationalistic propa¬ 
ganda, and political ideolo¬ 
gies. And each adaptation 
brought consequences that 
required even more adapta¬ 
tion. The process is continu¬ 
ing still. 

People can indeed be 
cooperative, but they can 
also be fiercely competitive; 
it is not only the presence or 
lack of coercive government 
that makes the difference, 
but also ecological conditions: where population is low relative 
to carrying capacity and people have integrated themselves into 
their ecosystem over the course of at least dozens of genera¬ 
tions, competition is kept to a minimum; when population- 
resource ratios are less favorable and people are acting, in 
effect, as an invasive species—that is, when they have arrived 
in a new territory and have not had time to learn its limits and 
to co-evolve with other species already present—people can be 
both overwhelmingly destructive of their environment and also 
ceaselessly bellicose. Peace and cooperation have ecological 
preconditions. 

Nevertheless, if the foraging life of the Pleistocene was not 
necessarily a peaceful utopia, it was, nevertheless, the pattern 
of existence from which we evolved. 
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E ven for those like myself who think of industrialism as a 
particularly nasty development in human history, the 
realization that industrial civilization is almost certain to 
collapse, and that the process has already begun and will dra¬ 
matically escalate in the next few years as a result of oil deple¬ 
tion, comes as a shock to the system. 

It is one thing to look back nostalgically at ancient hunter- 
gatherers inhabiting a sparsely populated planet and to opine 
that we should somehow try to recover their personal au-tono- 
rny and closeness to nature; it is quite another to imagine the 
chaos that will ensue as 6.4 billion humans attempt to survive 
when the industrial system that supports them sputters and 
stalls. 

Already grain production per capita is slipping; what hap¬ 
pens when we can no longer cheaply grow and transport food? 
If even a fraction of our current population were to attempt to 
take up hunting and gathering, what is left of wild nature would 
disappear rapidly. 

I can’t help but think of all of this in personal terms, at least 
occasionally. Much as I detest cars, cities, cell phones, and 
industrial agriculture, I am not prepared for what is coming. 
Despite my solar panels, fruit and nut trees, and double-dug 
vegetable garden beds, I am thoroughly dependent on the 
industrial support infrastructure that we have all grown up with. 
Moreover, I have developed a taste for books, music, and art. I 
spend hours each day writing, and communicating with other 
people, via computer. 

I have no intention of buying a gun and trying to survive the 
coming crash by picking off garden poachers. I am resigned to 
the fact that I am a product of my historical era. My colleagues 
and I at New College in Santa Rosa teach our young students 
about primitive technology, renewable energy, and ecological 
agriculture, but I have no realistic expectation that I personally 
will live to see the complete demise of our current world sys¬ 
tem, much less a full transition to a new era of sustainability. 

Tltese days, when I see a young green anarchist calling for 
the overthrow of civilization and a return to the wild, I feel a 
mix of emotions. I can hardly disagree with the sentiment: it is 
even plainer to me now than it was before I began studying 
energy history that the rise and demise of industrialism may' 
constitute the most destructive events in planetary history. If 
one can mentally view the human condition from some suffi¬ 
ciently distant perspective, it is easy to say, “Good riddance!” 
But woe to us who have to live through the actual events. 

I t appears to me now that industrialism is not something one 
has to oppose, no matter how horrendous its impacts; I 
could say the same for globalization and perhaps even civ¬ 
ilization itself: these are all verging on collapse—and perhaps 
within a matter of only years; decades at the most. 

It still makes sense to me to actively and vigorously oppose 
war, corporate hijacking of the commons, forest clear-cutting, 
the genetic engineering of food, sweat shops, and a thousand 
other abuses of nature and humanity. We need to save what we 
can of nature—non-human and human. But even if we do noth¬ 
ing to decry the overarching system that entails these abuses, 
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that system will disintegrate on its own, and soon. Opposing it 
is like commanding the Sun to set. 

Moreover, advertising oneself as an “enemy of civilization” 
in such circumstances may only provide the suffering multi¬ 
tudes with an easy target against which to vent their rage. 

I suggest that we oppose instead the new feudalism that may 
take the place of the current world system. If the industrial peri¬ 
od has been bad, its demise could entail something even worse. 

Imagine the scenario: as resource depletion undermines the 
industrial infrastructure of production, distribution, and com¬ 
munication, people are cut adrift. Bands of looters roam the 
countryside. In order to maintain control, central governments 
dispense with niceties and become utterly ruthless in their 
methods. But, exhausted by resource wars overseas and unable 
to maintain long-distance command and control, those same 
governments eventually grow ineffectual and disintegrate. 
Feudal warlords arise, offering protection to those who submit 
and death to those who resist. 

If this scenario at all resembles what is actually in store, 
those of us who love freedom and cooperation will have our 
hands full keeping the flame alive. 

On the other hand, the period ahead could hold opportuni¬ 
ties: during times of intense change, people often become open 
to new ideas that were previously marginalized. In this case, 
the potential alternatives range from ecovillages to 
Permaculture to small-scale direct democracy and consensus 
decision-making. 

For the maximization of both strategies—the defensive and 
the creative—small cooperative communities will be essential. 
Some communities could focus primarily on preserving what is 
worth salvaging of our industrial interval (useful scientific 
knowledge, history, literature and the arts); others could spe¬ 
cialize in the redevelopment of primitive technologies and 
skills (fire making, flint knapping, tanning, etc.). Still others 
could dedicate themselves more to activist work, targeting spe¬ 
cific environmental and human rights issues. 

I believe that anarchists have a choice to make at this criti¬ 
cal juncture: on one hand, they can choose to squabble over a 
political philosophy that arose with the industrial era and may 
die with it; or they can hew to the essence of that philosophy 
(autonomy, creativity, cooperation) while adapting and apply¬ 
ing it to rapidly changing circumstances. 

Those who attempt to do this are in for a lot of hard work, 
and survival is not assured. However, if anyone is to survive 
the coming century, and if humankind is to avoid a descent first 
into fascism and then authoritarian feudalism, new models of 
social organization will be required—not theoretical ideals, but 
living examples of service communities that are protected and 
nourished by surrounding populations because they provide 
tangible cultural benefits. Such communities will need to be in 
position to teach survival skills, while acting as repositories of 
historical and ecological knowledge, while also being havens 
for the arts. There is not much time to gather the resources for 
the creation of such communities, so it is important that efforts 
along these lines begin immediately. 
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T he hunter/gatherer school of anarcho-anthropology and 
the anarchist critique of Civilization (e.g., Perlman’s 
Leviathan) proposed the domestication of plants and animals as 
the first step toward separation and ultimately the State. 

Said ins posed the question: why would any sane free 
hunter/gatherers voluntarily take up the shit-work of the “prim¬ 
itive agriculturist” (or, by extension, pastoralist)?—the erosion 
of leisure, the impoverished diet, etc.? Given his premises, this 
unsolved puzzle hints at coercion and deprivation. With hind¬ 
sight we see that domestication leads to misery. We assume it 
began that way. 

Charles Fourier boasted that his was the first coherent cri¬ 
tique of Civilization. He experienced his big revelation in 1799 
mid so invites comparison with other early Romantics such as 
Blake or Novalis. (All were deeply influenced by 
Hermeticism.) 

Fourier believed in an economy with elements of both gath¬ 
ering mid agriculture, one that structurally occupies a time and 
space between them; he called it horticulture. Fourier associ¬ 


ates agriculture with societies, primitive agriculturists such as 
the Tahitians or pastoralist “barbarians”—all these are to be 
preferred to Civilization. But whether for better or worse, Civ. 
has suppressed them all and nearly erased them. After 
Civilization, in the era of “Harmony,” only horticulture will 
satisfy the Passions of Harmonial humanity for magnificent 
mid excessive luxury (a concept that later influences Bataille’s 
theory of Excess), as well as ecological harmony and natural 
beauty. (See Fourier’s Theory of the Four Movements.) 

Thus, Fourier sees a connection between passion and horti¬ 
culture. 

The same theory appears independently in the work of cer¬ 
tain ethno-botanists mid “plant historians” in the tradition of 
the great Carl O. Sauer and the Russian scientist N. Vavilov 
(crushed by Lysenko mid Stalin). 

In brief, this theory posits that die origin of horticulture lies 
in a kind of love affair between certain plants and certain 
humans in die Mesolithic or early Neolidiic. 
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M ost gatherers are transhumants rather 
than true nomads. As the tribe makes 
its yearly round and returns to the summer 
camp, they find that their favorite plants 
seem to have followed them. Plants that pre¬ 
fer disturbed soil thrive in the campgrounds 
when their seeds are accidentally dropped 
and perhaps fertilized with feces and midden 
mulch. Vavilov identified two plants that 
spread from Central Asia in this manner: 
hemp and the apple tree. 

Women gatherers would’ve been the first 
to suss out the link between seeds and avail¬ 
ability, and the “secret knowledge” would 
belong to an almost erotic relation between 
certain plants and certain women. (Some 
seeds may have been discovered by men, 
e.g., tobacco in the New World, which is usu¬ 
ally cultivated by men.) Thus the origin of 
the garden as “earthly paradise.” 

Is it impossible to imagine something sim¬ 
ilar between hunters and animals? The first 
domestication of an animal, the dog, was 
clearly a sort of love affair (probably the 
work not of men or women but children). The 
hunter’s magical relation with the game is 
transformed into a symbiosis, a cross-species 
solidarity or love, as with the Masai for their 
cattle or the Sami for their reindeer. Plants 
and animals are all living beings and living 
beings eat each other—which scarcely rules 
out the simultaneous and even necessary ele¬ 
ment of passion. The Rig Veda is interesting 
on this point. 

A great deal of confusion rises out of the 
unfortunate term “Agricultural 
Revolution” to describe the early Neolithic. 
In Fourier’s sense of the term, agriculture 
doesn’t appear till the end of the Neolithic 
and then only in connection with metallurgy 
and the emergence of the State.The Neolithic 
itself is horticultural and pre-pastoral. (True 
nomadic pastoralism of the “barbarian” type 
can only exist in relation to civilized agricul¬ 
ture as its antithesis, as Ibn Khaldun first 
pointed out.) 

The political structure of the Neolithic is 
based on what Kropotkin would’ve called the 
free peasantry mid the village Mir. 

Sahlins was perhaps a bit misleading in 
comparing the “leisure society” of the 
hunter/gatherers to the work society of slash- 
&-bum agriculturists. A great deal of that 
“work” consists of puttering around in the 
garden. There exist wonderful accounts—for 


example, the Dyaks of Borneo, who grow yams and keep pigs, 
do a bit of the H/G for delicacies mid spend most of their time 
(when not head-hunting) in feasting, making love, mid telling 
long stories. (See Nine Dyak Nights.) 

I his point needs emphasis: horticulture does not put an end 
to non-authoritarian tribal structures of the Paleolithic type. On 
the contrary, it successfully prolongs them under the new eco¬ 
nomic regime. The State does not emerge mnongst gardeners. 

One major problem for the primitivist wing of non-authori¬ 
tarian theory has always been the tragic perception that hunt- 
ing/gathering no longer appears a viable economy for a crowd¬ 
ed globe. It sometimes sfeems that only a vast eco-catastrophe 
would make widespread “reversion” possible, and this is an 
unthinkable thought. 

A transition to horticulture however doesn’t seem quite so 
unthinkable. Permaculture, for exmnple, can be seen as a logi¬ 
cal extension or updated version of horticulture, entirely suited 
to non-authoritarian social organization. And agrarian radical¬ 
ism remains (at least potentially) significant for vast numbers 
of people involved in agricultural economies. One of the sick¬ 
est things about the US is its complete corporatization of agri¬ 
culture, eliminating farms and fanners along with nearly every 
vestige of agrarianism. Even Europe hasn’t reached this stage, 
much less the rest of the world. 

Even if our ultimate goal remains some form of victorious 
reversion to the primitive, it would seem that a strategic 
alliance with horticulturists and agrarian radicals might prove 
advantageous. 

—Peter Lamborn Wilson 
March, ‘0+ 

These themes are not new to Peter Wilson. For further 
investigation, we recommend his essay, “Grange Appeal”, 
in f E 360, Spring 2003. Moreover, readers might want to 
check out the anthology edited by Wilson and Bill 
Weinberg, Avant Gardening: Ecological Struggle in the City 
and the World , now available from the Barn. See page 62 
for details. 
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Luddism Begins at Home: 

Random Meditations on Overcoming the Media Tranee 


29 


T ragedy of the Sixties: If you turn on and tune in—such 
heavily technophilic metaphors!—you can’t really hope to 
drop out of the technocracy. Too bad turn off, tune out, and 
secede isn’t nearly so snappy a slogan. 

C ar ads make great play with our unconscious realization 
that we need cars to get away to some place where there 
are no cars. To escape. The “freedom” ot the American auto- 
mobilist is a freedom from community, from place, from the 
human. It accomplishes all this, as Virilio might say, by its 
speed, which alienates (or “liberates”) die human from organic 
connection to space. The cm’ causes pollution, death and dis¬ 
ease; it demands paved highways and parking lots. It trans¬ 
forms nature into a tourist destination. It “makes” constant 
omnipresent noise, global warming and aesthetic blight—to 
name a few “side effects.” But die cm produces social break¬ 
down. This is what people buy their SUV’s for. There is the 
hidden hook in all cm* ads. 

T V causes stupidity, obesity, anomie, boredom, cultural 
despair, suicidal depression and so on. But TV produces 
social breakdown as its true content, its “message” (as 
McLuhan said). Alienation is its true value. The personal com¬ 
puter as glorified TV causes the same range of side effects as 
other electronic media (with a few new ones like carpal tunnel 
syndrome) but it actually produces far more. Marrying 
CommTech to media produced a malign synergy as both off¬ 
spring and goal in one box: total absorption ot attention, ot 
attentiveness, in machinic representation. This is a high point 
for technocracy: its triumph over hearts and minds as well as 
bodies. 

A s for the newest new tech, genetic engineering, it may 
cause frankenfoods, hideous mutations, new diseases, mid 
so on. But these “inadvertencies” or failures seem far less 
threatening than the fated successes of the technology, which 
will produce the privatization mid capitalization of nature, the 
reduction of life itself (including sexuality) to money. In the 
Future, you'll pay not only for your water and air but even for 
your body. 

L iving without modern conveniences can be much more 
pleasurable and much easier than most readers (even radi¬ 
cal readers) might imagine. Capital has most of us spooked into 
believing on deep prerational levels that without Civiization 
we’d all be dead (or worse) within days. We must be helpless, 
otherwise we wouldn’t buy their false security. We must be 
taught to associate the organic with death, otherwise we might 
be tempted to refuse the representation of the machinic as life. 


L uddism proposes not martyrdom, but pleas¬ 
ure. Appropriate tech must be by definition 
sensuous and sensual. Science liberated from 
Capital would serve Fourier’s ideal of Luxe , of 
pleasure undreamed by the dull customers of 
mere Civilization. 


W e need a systematic way to wake up from 
the trance-state induced by the very 
Mesopotamian notion that only the slaves of the 
powerful are safe from the dangers of nature 
mid the anxieties of a too-perfect freedom. 


S ome friends of mine watch hours of TV 
daily on the premise that one needs to know 
what THEY ;ire cooking up. But in truth, one or 
two little adverts, seen accidentally every year 
or so, suffice to unfold the entire plan with per¬ 
fect clarity. 


A letter to the Editor in my local paper quite 
seriously proposed the idea that “children 
are ‘lemming machines’.” In computer jargon, I 
believe a learning machine is a kind of dull 
“artificial intelligence,” not up to SciFi stan¬ 
dards: no desire, no humor, no imagination, mid, 
in fact, no intelligence. Nevertheless, we know 
the universe is like a computer, the universe IS 
a computer. The brain is a computer, and some 
day, computers will be brains. Since people are 
computers they can be treated as learning 
machines: turned on, tuned in, plugged in, 
jacked in, downloaded, and virtualized. The 
rogue educator John Gatto once said that if any¬ 
one ever called his children “human resources” 
he’d go after that person with a baseball bat. 
But. . .“learning machines?” 


O f course, technology shapes unconscious¬ 
ness as much as (un)consciousness shapes 
technology. “It’s a question of who’s to be mas¬ 
ter,” as Humpty Dumpty put it. I believe it was 
Arthur C. Clarke who said that any technology 
one cannot understand appears to the uncon¬ 
scious as magic. 
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That which is true as science 
must inevitably be realized in 
the world as technology, 
if it can be done it will 
be done, on the earth of the 
real as in the heaven 
of mathematical puntu. 


W e adopt a supinely passive position toward our tech, our 
Second Nature: the very water in our fishbowl, the tech- 
world that envelopes and cocoons us. We feel—and rightly— 
that we have no influence over this world. “Primitive” people 
worshipped the world they couldn’t understand (storms, ani¬ 
mals, fertility, etc.), and we technohumans worship the world 


we cannot understand, bowing to idols of scale and efficiency, 
speed and molecularity, cost and price “mechanisms,” techno- 
war and genetic imperialism. 

The next big command metaphor will be derived from genetic 
theory and engineering. DNA is a life machine, the mechanism 
ot life itself. It can be repaired and improved. It can be com¬ 
modified and sold. In fact, the Human Genome Project, which 
presented itself as pure humanitarian research, was driven from 
the start by visions of tr illions. Eugenics failed because its sci¬ 
ence was faulty, its tech ineffective. Genetic engineering is 
based on “good” hard science, and GenTech will work. 

Its successes are more to be feared than its failures. Its goal is 
to create a “race” of eugenetic wealthians, gentes of the 
Imperium who can afford tall blond high-I.Q. learning 
machines devoid ot all taint. Tech will move on from the power 
to shape and control mere consciousness to metamorphic con¬ 
trol over the whole body and the essence of life itself: from the 
image ot lite to life as pure image. No wonder Debord com¬ 
mitted suicide—even though suicide is just another machine. 

Monsanto has decided that “natural” is a market niche, an 
upscale consumer market, small but lucrative—not a “revolu¬ 
tion” to be feared, but merely a “lifestyle option” to be monop¬ 
olized. The new flexible outsourced downsized corporate 
matrix can easily supply all sorts of niches. We’ve passed 
beyond the era of One Size Fits All, or Any Color So Long As 
It’s Black. Out of 600 or 6000 channels, at least, one can be 
safely devoted to Greens. After all, Greens spend money too, 
maybe even lots of money. 


is but 

inherently murderous. It kills not just by “accidents” but by its 
very existence, first as a source of pollution, but even more 
fundamentally as source of social atomization and the loss of 
nature. Speed itself, as Virilio says, constitutes a pollution of 
both space and time. Replacing gasoline with electricity or 
methane or tapwater will have no effect on these “invisible” 
forms of murder. 

After all, one needs one’s car. One can always plaster its 
bumper with Green slogans. “I’d Rather Be Fishing”. . .but 
somehow I m not. Some day my Prince Kropotikin will come 
—but till then I need my cellphone. 

Thus, bit by bit all culture becomes a form of mourning. 

S ince Luddism can’t really be practiced alone, the whole 
question of praxis becomes vexed beyond measure. 
Overcoming Media Trance may be seen as a kind of spiritual 
practice, open to the individual—but to discover and live with 
a technology that that is not “hurtful to the commonalty” there 
must first exist a commons. Machine-smashing can begin at 
home, but society can only be changed in a Luddite way by 
machine-smashing on a social scale. Otherwise. . .nothing. 


if Ftoperty bTlief^TeclTKjc^ 

The automobile, for example, is not accidental! 
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Our Enemy, the State 

The Pyramid Against the Circle 


a: 

ill 


by Walker Lane 

quick glance at the evening news should be enough to 
convince even the most disengaged citizen that we 
Jive in “grim times.” This recognition, although accu¬ 
rate, is a cliche, since the same could be said about almost 
every era for the last thousand years in the West. 

That’s not to say there’s not joy to be had, moments in 
which the human spirit erupts with creativity or transcen¬ 
dence, or even years when things seem to work 
just right, for some people, that is, and usu¬ 
ally only for a while. Simultaneously, 
though, even in the best of periods 
often no less than a few miles away, 
some horror is being perpetrated, 
or die harmony of an entire era or 
locale is suddenly exploded by 
some monstrous event. 

Unique to the Modern World 

Barbara W. Tuchman’s 1978 

classic, A Distant Mirror: The 
Calamitous 14th Century , makes 
the point that the years she 
describes in the 20th Century, 
filled with wars, riot, crime, and 
instability, were similar to one 700 
years earlier. It’s been said that “civi¬ 
lization is a bloody sword,” and perhaps it 
is here diat we should look for answers to die 
recurrence of the mass misery inherent in human 
affairs administered by the political state. This apparatus, 
unique to the modem world, is the central institution which 
makes all odiers possible and whose rationale for existence is 
supposedly die peaceful and efticient administration of daily 
life, something we are told is impossible by a voluntary asso¬ 
ciation of diose who are now ruled. 

The English political philosopher, Thomas Hobbes (1588- 
1679), argued that life in a state of nature would be, “solitary, 
poore, nasty, brutish, and short.” Although Hobbes may have 
proved his last assertion by his long life span, the others are 
rubbish he wrote to defend die concept of an absolute sover¬ 
eign with unlimited powers ot rule and punishment, such as 
his patron, the English monarch. In fact, the opposite is true. 

Pre-state society, although manifesting numerous forms 
among tribes and bands, was highly egalitarian, depending 
heavily on communal forms of cooperation for its very exis¬ 
tence. If we were to crudely represent its form schematically, 
it would be that of a circle where every being and even inani¬ 


o 



mate objects were interconnected. 

All held hands in a symbolic circle—all the 
people, all the plants, all die animals, the rocks, 
the rivers. What we would call mythopoetics 
expressed and emphasized diat close relationship between all 
beings through ritual, dance, song, and rhythm. This circle 
nurtured homo sapiens through their early existence and came 
to define die social and psychological qualities which make up 
the definition of what it means to be human. Among peo¬ 
ple, kinship was usually defined matrilineally, and 
each being and object was invested with a 
particular spiritual character. There were 
no authoritarian rulers. 

At a certain point in the develop¬ 
ment of the species, that circle was 
cleaved and its circularity shat¬ 
tered. In its place arose stratified, 
class society. The reason for this 
epoch-shaking occurrence in 
many separate regions of the 
world, and in some cases almost 
simultaneously, is extraordinarily 
complex (see Richard Heinberg’s 
article in this issue on “Green 
Anarchism & Oil Depletion” for 
one explanation), but in die place of 
die Society of the Circle there arose a 
fundamentally different arrangement of 
how human affairs would be administered. 
This form can be represented schematically as a 


pyramid. 


A 


This newly emerged class and state society was entirely 
different from what had come before it. Now, each being and 
thing was assigned a particular category that cmiied witii it 
differing degrees of power, or lack of it. 

At die pinnacle of die pyramid was die archon, die absolute 
ruler. (By the way, if you want life without a ruler, you are an 
an-archon-ist). 

Beneath the ruler was a small class which shared most rich¬ 
ly in die wealtii of die society. 

Beneath them was a layer devoted to promulgating social 
mystification—essentially stories which announced that the 
archon was divinely ordained to rule, diat the stratified nature 
of society was similarly heavenly defined, and that either die 
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Society of the Circle never existed or, if it did, it was evil. Their 
task was to inculcate what Wilhelm Reich would later identify 
as a “mass psychology of submission” into the ruled—person¬ 
alities who are more frightened of rebellion than of the conse¬ 
quences of their subjugation. 

The spiritual forms which dominated the Society of the 
Pyramid became formal religions which needed to be interpret¬ 
ed through a class of priests, all of whom expressed their fealty 
to the ruler. Also, a multiplicity of gods was eliminated and in a 
move of a certain spiritual economy, One God was enshrined: a 
male god who rules from the sky, who blesses the ruler; a puni¬ 
tive god who condemns rebels against authority, temporal or 
spiritual. 

Once the gods who had previously resided in the trees were 
exterminated, and replaced by the Sky God, the sacred grove 
becomes timber. Trees are no longer our sisters, but a “natural 
resource.” Nature becomes desacralized and open for human 
stewardship (exploitation). 

These myths were extremely important, particularly early 
on, to justify why one man, and a class of men, suddenly had 
more power and wealth than others, in fact, absolute power and 
wealth in contradiction to the former arrangement of social 
relationship of relative equality. 

Beneath the priests were men armed with weapons. These 
armored protectors of the state are necessary to prevent an indi¬ 
vidual, or worse, an aggregate of individuals, from attempting 
to re-assert the previous myths that everyone and everything 
held hands, and that no one person should have dominion over 
another. The first line of defense is to fool people, but ultimate¬ 
ly the state can be defined as men at arms in service to the ruler 
and his class. 

Beneath them in the pyramidal beehive is a mid-class of 
administrators. They develop numbers for warehousing and 
slave counting, transforming formerly convivial tasks of pro¬ 
viding sustenance into bureaucratized categories of work and 
distribution. 

Beneath them are the slaves of the early societies. Here, 
finally are people who actually engage in activity that has 
something to do with providing for human needs, although they 
are also pressed into service to build megaliths, actual pyra¬ 
mids, ziggurats, etc., devoted to glorification of the ruler, and to 
the endless inter-state wars which begin almost immediately. 
The surplus of the wealth they produce is looted by the master 
class; the slaves are left with only the necessary amount to 
reproduce themselves. 

Beneath the slaves are the animals. Once the brothers and 
sisters of the human family, now reduced to meat machines 
with no character other than to be consumed. 

Beneath the animals, the inanimate objects. Again, previous¬ 
ly connected to humans as family, they now exist only to serve 
the pyramid. 

The entire structure is hierarchal. Society-wide corruption 
abounded. 

All wealth flows upwards; all authority flows down. The 
entire apparatus is created to protect and extend the wealth, 
power, and privilege of a few at the expense of the many and 


me 
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the planet itself. There was no Golden Age of the state; it 
emerged as a racket for the rich and has never relinquished its 
criminal character. It can’t be reformed, or, said with correct 
emphasis, the state cannot be re-formed. Its form is that of a 
racket. 

By the way, the schematic representation of these two mod¬ 
els of society on the preceding page are highly out of propor¬ 
tion, and, hence, misleading. In relative size, the circle would 
appear alongside the pyramid thusly: 

. A 

Actually, the proportion is even greater between the two, but 
if presented accurately it would make the circle almost invisi- | 
ble to the eye, while the pyramid would fill the entire page. 
Societies of the Circle are small and convivial; Societies of the 1 
Pyramid are marked by their gigantism in every regard; another * 
aspect which crushes the individual beneath its weight, and 
makes its presence in human affairs appear immutable. 

Although previously, tribal and band association marked 
most of human history, 6,000 years after their emergence, 
Societies of the Pyramid dominate the planet. Terre Incognito , 
land unknown to the Leviathan (Hobbes’ and then Fredy 
Perlman’s word for such societies), ceased to exist a century 
ago, and the entire planet was brought within its grasp. 

Along the way, a few of the ruled objected to rulers having 
absolute power and wealth and devised schemes variously 
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drawing: Clifford Harper 
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called democracy or socialism. These well-meaning Reformers 
accepted the Pyramid as a given but hoped if their system was 
installed, it would function more fairly toward people. Nothing 
was mentioned about the other parts of the circle the other 
creatures, all of nature, since the Reformers saw them little dif¬ 
ferently than the rulers they hoped to replace. 

On two continents in the West, experiments were tried over 
several hundred years along lines proposed by the Reformers. 
But, ultimately, little has changed. Instead of a single ruler, a 
ruling class operates the mechanism of the political state. 

The importance of the priest class diminished as the main 
instrument of mystification, only to be replaced by Modem 
Communications which fooled the ruled as well as had Formal 
Religion. No differently, the purpose is to instill what Wilhelm 

( Reich identified as a “mass psychology of submission” into the 
ruled—personalities who are more frightened of rebellion than 
; 1 of the consequences of their subjugation, 

r * The armed body of men remained as the bedrock of the new 

1 racket in case individuals, or worse, an aggregate of individu¬ 

als, attempted to say that this new state of affairs looked just 
i like the old one. Slaves were replaced with what some who 

tried to organize the new category of those creating wealth 
through their labor as wage slaves to indicate that they were 
u rewarded slightly for their efforts. 

y All real wealth continues to flow upwards and all real 

authority still flows downward. The entire structure is hierar- 
g chal. Society-wide corruption abounded, 

v Not much had changed. 


There were a few isolated Dreamers and Visionaries who 
saw through the entirety of the racket and demanded that a new 
world based on the concept of the Society of the Circle be re¬ 
established. The democratic and socialist Reformers thought 
that what the Society of the Pyramid had created could serve as 
the basis of a new society and celebrated the Modern 
Machinery and the Labor of the Leviathanic form. 

Others, who realized that it was the Modern Machinery 
itself and human effort turned into Labor that was no less the 
problem than the form of rule, advocated a much smaller and 
simpler way of living. Thus far, they’ve had little success and 
meet with derision and scorn from the Reformers who say that 
the Leviathanic form only needs tinkering to perfect it not its 
destruction or elimination. 

Interestingly, the one significant time the ideas of the 
Dreamers and the Visionaries were realized in the modern 
epoch was within a Leviathanic state that half a millennia earli¬ 
er had sent the pathogens of the West’s toxic culture beyond its 
geography to a new sector of the world. Occurring immediately 
before a second intra-Leviathanic world-wide conflict, the 
Society of the Circle became a reality for a short period before 
it was destroyed by a Holy Alliance of Reformers and 
Leviathan. The tale of this short momebt is only remembered 
by the small number of Dreamers and Visionaries remaining. 
The others tell it as a story of conflict between the Reformers 
and Society of the Pyramid. 

As a new millennium opened, the idea of reform of the pyra¬ 
mid suddenly seemed no less preposterous than its eliminatron 
and replacement with what had preceded it. Although the 
Society of the Pyramid’s apparatus, its mode of rule, its looting 
of wealth from the ruled and the planet, its armed might, and 
obfuscation devices dominate everywhere, its Modern 
Machinery is beginning to unravel the web of life; many of its 
fuels that power its Modem Machinery are either toxic and/or 
running out. Armed conflicts rage out of control with even the 
mightiest of the rackets unable to fully overpower their weaker 
opponents. Starvation spreads, and pandemic disease reminds 
some of another plague which killed half of Leviathan’s popu¬ 
lation centuries before. 

Those who want the Circle back think that the Pyramid may 
collapse of its own weight. In its wake lies the wreckage of 
Nature and hundreds of millions of beings ground beneath its 
wheels. The Dreamers and Visionaries number so few that a 
thoughtful observer might think their vision of another world is 
not possible. 

But if it’s not, what then? More of this? 

Author’s note: It’s said that imitation is the most sincere 
form of flattery. The title of this essay comes from Albert J. 
Nock’s 1935 classic libertarian text. The idea of the circle and 
the pyramid comes from David Watson although I’m sure he 
cribbed it from someone else. Both he and I have been develop¬ 
ing these concepts in numerous talks we’ve given recently. 
Finally, the style is a poor imitation of Fredy Perlman’s writing 
in Against His-Story; Against Leviathan, and even Kurt 
Vonnegut’s Breakfast of Champions. 
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A nyone around the anarchist milieu long enough—it 
suddenly occurs to me that I am talking about some 
thirty years—and who has been fairly alert, might 
remember the useful aphorism, one of my favorites, All “isms” 
are wasms. (Those who don’t are still welcome to make use of 
it.) 

Had I known that the primitivism a few of us were talking 
about in the 1980s would become what it seems to be now—a 
kind of political tendency with its peculiar repertoire of shib¬ 
boleths, its party spirit, its sacred cows (or are they sacred cari¬ 
bou?), I would have written rather different articles on the sub¬ 
ject. But it was a learning process for me, and I think I am con¬ 
tinuing to learn a few things. 

At the time, I considered them fairly tentative, and I intend¬ 
ed them to be humble. I simply don’t think it a good idea to 
make claims greater than one needs to make, or greater than 
one can reasonably defend—excessive claims, for example, 
like the idea that it was all downhill since humans engaged in 
symbolic behavior, or started talking (Abolish the larynx!); or 
that once we bum all the schools and clinics down people will 
start to teach and learn and heal themselves, with anarcho-prim- 
itivist free schools and dandelion tea; or that “everything”—tne 
“totality” of the civilization we’re in and that is in us—must be 
destroyed or abolished, and “nothing”—not a single thing we 
do, tool we use, mediation, or aspect of culture, apparently— 
should be retained or reformed. (1) 

The excerpt following this introduction comes from a long 
essay I wrote in late 1997 as a kind of coda to my 1996 book, 
Beyond Bookchin: Preface for a Future Social Ecology 
(Autonomedia/Black & Red). Starting with a feud that occurred 
between “neoists” and green anarchists in England, it discussed 
the politics of militant primitivism, eco-fascism, and other such 
themes. 

Besides being a survey of the contribution, limits, and ulti¬ 
mate follies of Murray Bookchin’s eco-anarchism, Beyond 
Bookchin was a defense of what I called an “informed primi- 
tivist vision.” Bookchin’s attacks on this perspective, like his 
attacks on what he called “lifestyle anarchism,” were based on 
lurid caricature and Bookchin’s own notable talent for vitriol 
and calumny, but like any stereotype, some of his characteriza¬ 
tions did inevitably correspond to a small number of “primi- 
tivists.” 

In die last footnote on the last page of die book, I wrote that 
beyond the scope of my critique of Bookchin was a needed dis¬ 
cussion of actual problems witii die primitivist insight among 
radical ecology activists and anarchists, particularly “its devo¬ 
lution into a simplistic creed.” I added, “Because of the almost 
gravitational propensity of theory to degenerate into dogma, 
those who affirm primal origins must nevertheless resist the 
temptation to call themselves ‘primitivists.’” 

The “Swamp Fever” essay and the subsequent letters 
exchange in the Summer 1998 FE took up some of these mat¬ 
ters. I reread them after I was asked to respond to the theme, 
“Reconsidering Primitivism,” and found that most of what 
needed to be said had already been said in them. 

Primitivism is appealing because it is based, like other ide- 


Insight into the wisdom and 
sanity in primitive and ancient 
human lifeways on the one hand, 
and into the suicidal nature of 
industrial capitalism on the 
other, should hardly require an 
ism, primitive or otherwise. 

ologies, on general but reasonable insights: first of all that the 
ideology of progress, as anthropologist Stanley Diamond 
argued, is “the basic apology for imperialism”; and that the 
search for the primitive, the “minimally human,” is a natural 
response to modern alienation, “consonant with fundamental 
human needs, the fulfillment of which (although in different 
form) is a precondition for our survival.” Primitivism also 
draws from a palpable truth, though one need not be a primi¬ 
tivist to notice it—that modern civilization is heading, sooner 
or later, toward catastrophic collapse. 

It is no surprise that anarcho-primitivism has attracted some 
of the most spirited, idealistic, reflective, and committed young 
radicals out there to its ranks. The defense of the natural world, 
of wildness, of primal insight, of the possibility of an authentic 
life, informs and motivates many activists to engage in brave 
and often inspiring acts of resistance. When I see pictures of 
those mostly young anarchists and radicals facing off cops in 
demonstrations, I am proud of them and scared for them and 
inspired by them. 

But insight into the wisdom and sanity in primitive and 
ancient human lifeways on the one hand, and into the suicidal 
nature of industrial capitalism on the other, should hardly 
require an ism, primitive or otherwise. These are insights acces¬ 
sible to all—insights that can only raise extremely useful ques¬ 
tions about life, but which cannot provide simple answers on 
how to work practically to transform society, to reverse, escape, 
or heal this terrible plague. 

In the old days we used to argue—rather arrogantly and 
glibly, I think in retrospect—that we had no ideology but rather 
a theory or theories. Theory, our distinction went, is when you 
have ideas; ideology is when your ideas have you. It occurred 
to me later that theories, at least in politics and history, are lit¬ 
tle more than opinions—however layered they may be with 
citation, be it valuable or specious, from academic sophists and 
others. I have come to think that a few good questions are 
worth a thousand theories. 

Despite simplistic legends of a coherent, primitivist Golden 
Age at the FE overseen by Fredy Perlman, we always described 
our group as being only in general agreement, and avoided the 
fetish of purity or consistency, and argued incessantly among 
ourselves and with others. (John Sinclair, who was for a time 
our Official Political Prisoner back in the 1970s, commented 
aptly in the 1980s that we spent ninety percent of our time argu¬ 
ing with people with whom we were in ninety percent agree¬ 
ment. And Fredy quipped famously that the only -ist he was, 
was a cellist.) 
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This is merely a reappearance of the old deep 
ecology catastrophism and eco-jihad of the 1980s, 
which posited nature as a greater good than 
humanity, and posed as a warrior elite that spoke 
for wild nature in a war of the end of the world, 
taking the side of the bears against humankind, as 
John Muir famously said he would prefer to do. 


M uch of anarcho-primitivism today, however small the 
milieu may he, seems to falling into the thrall of a 
simplistic ideology that pretends to have a global 
response to an unprecedented crisis in what it means to be 
human—sort of like Oedipus figuring out the plague at Thebes 
by answering a riddle: let’s all become foragers again! 

This attitude took on life after the Black Bloc’s fifteen min¬ 
utes of fame in Seattle, when John Zerzan became the poster 
boy of anarchist anti-globalization and publicist for Ted 
Kaczynski in The New York Times. It is a kind of “clash of civ¬ 
ilizations” idea that compresses a multiplicity of human experi¬ 
ence into a binary opposition—not, as in Samuel P. 
Huntington’s well-known caricature, a clash of two essentially 
opposed civilizations, but a reductionist legend in which pri¬ 


mordial paradise is undermined by an ur-act of domes¬ 
tication so tar back in time that one may as well give up 
speech, abandon the garden, and roll over and die. It is 
an apocalyptic vision in the fundamentalist sense, a fun¬ 
damentalism like other fundamentalisms, though it is 
not likely to compete successfully with two other com¬ 
munitarian (though authoritarian) responses to the 
breakdown on urban-industrial capitalism, fundamen¬ 
talist Islam and Pentecostalism. (2) 

Back in the early 1980s, many of us at the FE argued 
against a focus on single symptoms of the problem and 
called on people to link up their various movements of 
resistance to the megamachine. When they did so, it 
wasn’t to go back to a forager existence—which, in 
tact, we had never suggested. They were generally 
defending their vernacular village societies and their 
hard-won skills and knowledge and independence. We 
had called for some Native American-style Ghost 
Dance and gotten Gandhi’s Salt March instead. 

However we had imagined it, anti-globalization and 
opposition to the megamachine in practice meant fierce 
resistance against global corporate domination with a 
very gentle and respectful attitude toward die myriad 
forms of life people had already established—for small 
farmers, small towns, green belts, tribal peoples and 
their land claims, local culture, workers’ rights, human 
rights, anti-racism and anti-nationalism, appropriate 
technics, and other campaigns to which a certain ur- 
primitivism, with its all-or-nothingism, has not even a 
minimal response. 

Whatever our opinion about the origins of alienation, 
we are not absolved of ethical responsibility to the con¬ 
text of social crisis, issues of justice, and practical reali¬ 
ties we face. I am far more interested in the actual radi¬ 
cal subjectivity of human beings titan in maintaining an 
ideological position. This requires an appreciation for 
reality and a recognition of ambivalence, of the dialecti¬ 
cal relationship between what we once were, what we 
now are, and what we might become. It is certainly easy, 
if clearly fatuous, to tell people to “destroy civilization,” 
to abandon cities, bum down schools and hospitals, bum 
down “the totality,” as I am reminded too often by anar- 
cho-primitivist screeds. But people, including native peoples, 
are not even remotely interested in such fantasies; in fact, they 
have many objectives that cut against this anti-civ idee fixe. 
The choice radicals have is to maintain their ideology, their 
idee (whoopee) at all costs or drop their armor and rethink the 
subjectivity of the actual people and places they want to defend. 

If militant primitivists claim to be working (fighting, even) 
in the name of something greater than this human subjectivity, 
my question is, from what vantage point do they make their 
claim? This is merely a reappearance of the old deep ecology 
catastrophism and eco-jihad of the 1980s, which posited nature 
as a greater good titan humanity, and posed as a warrior elite 
that spoke for wild nature in a war of the end of the world, tak¬ 
ing tite side of the bears against humankind, as John Muir 
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famously said he would prefer to do. One wonders why anyone 
would bother to become a militant of such a tendency, since, as 
they know, Shiva needs no help from such termites in scouring 
us from the planet and cheerfully turning us into one more layer 
of sediment. Problem solved—nature saved. 

In the 1990s, I followed the events in Bosnia with a sense of 
deep despair and rage, but also with a profound admiration for 
those Bosnians fighting to defend what they called “civiliza¬ 
tion”—by which they meant civility, tolerance, democracy, 
human rights, and most pointedly, the possibility that different 
religious and ethnic groups could and should live and work 
together to resist ethno-fascism and barbarism. Their terms did¬ 
n’t line up with ideological primitivism, which sees every evil 
as the result of an undifferentiated civilization, but these people 
were fighting—and dying—for a different idea of civilization, 
which corresponded to the essential human minimum my idea 
of an informed primitivist insight necessarily had to affirm. 

In Dobrinja, a suburb of Sarajevo near the airport, the mul¬ 
tiethnic community had been overrun by Karadzic’s Serb eth- 
nofascists, only to rout them and set up an admirable, commu¬ 
nal defense. During the siege, die people of Sarajevo proper 
joked about the “People’s Republic of Dobrinja” because of die 
kind of self-managed defense and austere egalitarianism of the 
suburb’s defenders. I remember hearing a radio report on die 
town and an interview widi its and-nationalist defenders. One 
said diat their orientation had to become one of “more pragma¬ 
tism, less arrogance.” Whatever die failures of the defenders of 
Dobrinja (and every positive human endeavor must have its 
limits and failures), I thought this good and useful advice. I 
have tried to follow it since then. (3) 

If a perspective based on respect for the minimally human, 
including die insights of primitive and archaic societies, is to 
understand anything at all, it is that the fundamental problems 
facing humanity are in many ways the old problems, the human 
pathology, if I may be permitted a biblical metaphor, of Adam 
or Eve, or at least the fratricide of Cain and Abel. Abel and 
Cain started the ball rolling toward the megamachine, and 
despite a plethora of earnest explanations, it is not clear to any¬ 
one exactly how or why it came about. Every cause is 
inevitably preceded by another. The megamachine and the mas¬ 
sacre, die two most salient features of the ancient empires and 
our own, actually represent amalgamations of prehistoric and 
historic factors, combining conditioning in the emergent repres¬ 
sive society, yes, with fundamental and not easily explainable 
irrationalities that probably come with the mystery and perhaps 
inescapably tragic dimension of being human. (4) What per¬ 
haps still makes me some sort of primitivist, to make momen¬ 
tary use of that label, is partly the recognition tiiat we face the 
age-old, unresolved problems along with the accumulation of 
the complicated new ones to which they have carried us. 

And because civilization is in crisis and heading for self- 
destruction, it is unlikely tiiat any single group or individual 
has The Answer to this spiral downward. (5) 

None of tiiis should be taken to mean that I now reject what 
I have previously written about primal societies, as the follow¬ 
ing excerpt will hopefully confirm. I still agree with Thoreau 


that in wildness is the preservation of the world, and with 
Diogenes and the old taoists and the native wisdom of Black 
Elk and Lutiier Standing Bear, with what Thoreau called 
“tawny grammar ... a kind of mother-wit” derived from “this 
vast, savage, howling mother of ours, Nature”—the wisdom of 
prehistory. (6) But I also have obligations to the Here and Now, 
to places like Dobrinja and Detroit—so I honor the hard les¬ 
sons learned from history, too. And I continue to learn from 
them, like it or not. 

Ironically, in its apparent certainty that it has the answer to 
an unprecedented world-historical crisis, political ur-primi- 
tivism, at least of the super-militant zerzanista variety, has 
tended to undermine the core insights that an emerging critique 
of progress and civilization might offer. An epistemological 
luddism as a school of life or communal inquiry that looks at 
social, political, technical, ecological, and scientific practice in 
order to raise questions about our mediations and tools, will 
certainly offer valuable suggestions about a way out of this 
nightmare. So would an affirmation of the primitive as well as 
of archaic, lifeways and forms of knowledge now disappearing 
under the bulldozer ‘s blade of global capital. 

In contrast, a simplistic primitivism that declares in some 
Pyrrhic gesture that “everything” must % go is merely proof that 
Blake was mistaken when he insisted that the fool who persists 
in his folly will become wise. The fool who persists in his folly 
might simply become a greater fool. (7) 

It’s a big world out there. No one has The Answer because 
tiiere is no single, simple answer. More pragmatism, less arro¬ 
gance. 

Endnotes 

1. While most of the chain- and sword-rattling zerzanistas who 
make up the Eugene-based Green Anarchy milieu would reject this 
caricature and like to see themselves as nuanced, anti-ideological, and 
open to critique, it’s not always obvious from reading the pages of 
their journals. 

2. For a fascinating and disquieting look into these other millenar- 
ian isms, see Mike Davis, “Planet of Slums,” in New Left Review 26, 
March -April 2004 available at 

http://www.newleftreview.net/NLR26001.shtml. For Huntington’s 
essay “The Clash of Civilizations?” see Foreign Affairs , Summer 
1993, and for an excellent critique, see Edward Said’s “The Clash of 
Ignorance,” posted on The Nation website on October 4, 2001, avail¬ 
able at http://www. thenation.com/doc.mhtml?i=20011022&s=said. A 
radical response to the breakdown of urban-industrial civilization and 
the rival empires now flaying the planet will have to face those pow¬ 
erful isms along with the general inertia that feeds the machine—both 
McWorld and Jihad, as Benjamin Barber has described them. See his 
Jihad Versus McWorld: How Globalism and Tribalism Are Reshaping 
the World (1996). 

3. My admiration for the communards at Dobrinja contributed to 
my deepening interest in the wars in the breakup of Yugoslavia, to the 
lessons it might offer, and to a study I hope to publish later this year. 
In the current issue of Anarchy: A Journal of Desire Aimed, a crude 
ur-primitivist has attacked me for my taking the editors of that maga¬ 
zine to task for printing apologetics for Balkan perpetrators of geno- 
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cide. They had done so in the Alternative Press Review , where, despite 
their pretensions of being part of a “post-left” perspective, they have 
provided lavish space to Slobodan Milosevic to defend himself, to the 
stalinoid “media critic” (and now head of the U.S. Committee to Free 
Milosevic) Michael Parenti, and to socialist apologists of Serb ethno- 
fascism of the leftist cult, the World Socialist Website. The letter writer 
fumes that the Balkan wars were “a close call at the time [?], but that 
was years ago and only someone who has lost it as severely as Watson 
then—shrilly asserting his confused ‘humanity’ over everyone else’s 
implied ‘inhumanity’—still makes an issue of it now.” The Balkan 
wars were no “close call” to anyone willing to pay attention and resist 
leftist ideological prejudices, and therefore it was a relative a no-brain¬ 
er to be able to distinguish solidarity and antifascism from compla¬ 
cence about ethnofascist genocide. Those who failed—ironically, this 
includes With a perverse vengeance those “anti-ideology” ideologues 
at Anarchy-^-did so because they were trapped in unacknowledged 
leftist ideological blinders. But it is also rich to read from an avowed 
primitivist, with his focus on the ur-paradise before language, time, 
and number, that the Balkan wars, which were still being fought 
intensely in 1999-2000 and could break out again, were “years ago” 
and thus irrelevant. Outside the narrow mantras of ur-primitivism, 
nothing computes. See my essay, “Milosevic ‘Crucified’: Counter- 
Spin as Useful Idiocy,” in the Fall 2002 Fifth Estate , also available at 
glypx.com/B alkan Witness/watson2. htm. 

4. For a useful description of the massacre as a product of primitive 
societies turning into ancient state societies, see Penny Roberts and 
Mark Levene’s introduction to their collection. The Massacre in 
Histojy (1999). 

5. Here I should explain that the title of this introduction comes 
from Chellis Glendinning’s book. My Name is Chellis & I’m in 
Recovery from Western Civilization , which besides its occasional 
insights reproduces all of the inanities of the primitivist ideology, and 
adds a few of its own. “Mental-health professionals,” she observes, 
including herself among this group, “tell us that a whopping 96 per¬ 


Stuamp Pever 

Excerpts from Swamp Fever, Primitivism & the “Ideological Vortex”: Farewell to All That 
first published in the Fall 1997 issue of Fifth Estate (vol. 32 #2 (350)) 

C ivilizations, most people know, destroy themselves. Radical greens, anarchist or otherwise, need to 
develop a constructive politics of solidarity, justice and renewal that moves beyond one-dimensional 
opposition to and unintelligible confrontation with mass society. 

As I have argued in other contexts, the more extreme our ideas the more humble we should be about their application. We 
should recognize that no one is exactly clear about how mass society might be transformed into a weave of diverse, egalitarian, 
communal cultures. Certainly we must find ways to act, but a spiraling, instrumental militantism, becoming ever more frenetic 
and violent as it becomes more dogmatic and self-righteous, is a recipe for a suicidal spasm. Green Anarchists need to reexam¬ 
ine their ideas closely, and continually, not only in the light of dieory but in die light of reality. 

Perhaps the FE bears some blame for using the term “primitivist” at all in our desire to affirm and explore the meaning of 
aboriginal lifeways—an impulse which, with anthropologist Stanley Diamond, we believe to be a natural response to modem 
alienation, “consonant with fundamental human needs, the fulfillment of which (although in different form) is a precondition for 


cent of our families suffer from dysfunction of one sort or another, and 
that the disorder is imprinted and carried on from generation to gener¬ 
ation.” Of course, that such professionals might think this for a variety 
of reasons, including professional self-interest and in-group ideologi¬ 
cal factors, doesn’t arise. Glendinning goes on to argue that this dys¬ 
function comes from the trauma of domestication, all the way back to 
that original ur-moment in the neolithic, over thirty-five thousand gen¬ 
erations ago, when some ur-domesticator ended “unmediated commu¬ 
nication with the forces of the natural world” at “the moment we pur¬ 
posefully isolated domestic plants from natural ones.” That many of 
her examples of non-alienated natural peoples are themselves cultiva¬ 
tors, like the Hopi and Papago, doesn’t seem to matter. Weirdly, small 
world that this is, in his acknowledgements, Michael Parenti warmly 
thanks Glendinning for her support in helping him finish his revision¬ 
ist cesspool of a book To Kill a Nation: The Attack on Yugoslavia 
(Verso, 2000). Somone else will have to figure out how this gentle 
primitivist mental-health professional ended up contributing to 
Parenti’s psychotic text, which has since been translated into Serbian 
and published in Belgrade with an appreciative preface by Milosevic 
himself. 

6. See Thoreau’s essay “Walking.” Gary Snyder’s essay “Tawny 
Grammar,” in his The Practice of the Wild {1990), takes up Thoreau’s 
point, in a dazzling synthesis of primitive, ancient and modem. I dis¬ 
agree here and there with Snyder, but his book is indispensable. 

7. The aphorism appears in his “Proverbs of Hell.” Epistemological 
luddism is Langdon Winner’s idea. See his excellent Autonomous 
Technology: Technics-out-of-control as a Theme in Political Thought 
(MIT Press, 1978). I take up the question in Against the Megamachine: 
Essays on Empire & Its Enemies (Autonomedia, 1998). 
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our survival.” 

But to speak of the primitive does not require a political 
primitiv-ism. The FE collective is not an organization or polit¬ 
ical “tendency”; our critical perspectives on civilization and 
technology, like our philosophical and ethical orientation in 
general, give us no qualitatively special insight into how to 
transform or dismantle mass society. Even Fredy 
Perlman—who is said to have provided a “primitivist theoreti¬ 
cal agenda in Against His-Story, Against Leviathan —insisted 
he was no “-ist” of any kind except a cellist. Those tempted to 
establish a political tendency with its myth of origins, canon, 
genealogy and pantheon of luminaries should keep in mind that 
Fredy’s last work 
was a novel, not a 
“theoretical agenda.” 

O pposition to 
all media¬ 
tions may in 
fact define the out¬ 
look of a certain cur¬ 
rent of primitivism. 

But mediations may 
also connect, not just 
separate. We may 
marvel at the story of 
Diogenes, who threw 
away his drinking 
cup when he saw a 
boy drinking from 
his cupped hands, but 
this provides only a 
useful intuition into 
our inevitably ambivalent mediations, not practical guid¬ 
ance for dismantling the technological system and renewing a 
convivial technics in the world we find ourselves inhabiting 
today. In any case, however atrocious the process, conquest and 
domination have always been syncretic, dialectically unfolding 
into resistance; hence vernacular, communal and liberatory 
visions and practices persist, scattered throughout civilization 
like moments of our past embedded in amber. We need to nur¬ 
ture them. 

Such visions and practices are also, quite problematically, 
woven into the sinews of civilization itself. To “oppose” civi¬ 
lization as a totality—if one could be sure what that meant— 
could only imply somehow “opposing” not only the repressive 
and dehumanizing aspects of civilization but also the valuable 
and painful historical experience that has nurtured new 
insight—those hybrid flowers that have grown up between the 
cracks in the imperial monolith, and which we require in order 
to synthesize prehistory and post-modernity. 

I once asked Fredy Perlman how he thought we could 
embrace extra-rational spiritual insights of native peoples with¬ 
out surrendering to religious obscurantism, since they are both 
rooted in a kind of non-objective, epistemological gnosis. He 
said that we could not avoid walking a tightrope between 
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Enlightenment rationalism, with its materialist theories, and 
spirit. To fall too far into either extreme was to capitulate to a 
distorted single vision. It seems to me that we derive our great¬ 
est insight from the tension between them, practicing a skepti¬ 
cism that does not allow itself to become an ultimate act of 
dogma. Thus, our alternative notion of “progress” might be that 
we’ve inevitably learned some things along history’s way, 
things we didn’t necessarily need to know before, but which 
are probably indispensable to us now. 

What is militant primitivism, after all, given GA’s apparent 
approval of various bizarre acts of social chaos and despair list¬ 
ed in their pages? Cheerleading apocalyptic collapse and vio¬ 
lence evokes the 
Unabomber’s recom¬ 
mendation that revolu¬ 
tionaries must “work to 
heighten the social 
stresses within the sys¬ 
tem so as to increase the 
likelihood that it will 
break down,” a break¬ 
down which would 
inevitably be “chaotic 
and involve much suffer¬ 
ing.” “We have no illu¬ 
sions about the feasibili¬ 
ty of creating a new, 
ideal form of society,” he 
writes. “Our goal is only 
to destroy the existing 
form of society.” This is 
like deep ecology cata- 
strophism, which takes 
various manifestations of 

the disease for the remedy. 

What we now most need is not a primitivist Weatherman 
faction with its instrumental fulcrum politics and militaristic 
glamorization of entropic violence, but an inclusive, non-sec¬ 
tarian, undogmatic, green anarchist movement capable of mak¬ 
ing its insights understood, and capable, as cartoon character 
Snappy Sammy Smoot once advised in the 1960s, of smashing 
the state while keeping a song in its heart and a smile on its 
lips. 

If green anarchists hope to influence even conscious minori¬ 
ties already committed to social change, let alone the large 
majority necessary to make significant change, they are going 
to have to cultivate tolerance, humility, patience, an ability to 
speak reasonably to people with whom they disagree and to 
cooperate on common projects with them. Surely, those are not 
only key aspects of the tribal societies many of us admire, but 
the proverbial seeds of the society of the future. If we can’t do 
that, despite our conscious philosophy of mutual aid, egalitari¬ 
anism and justice, do we really think most people in mass soci¬ 
ety, with its ideological commitment to competitive individual¬ 
ism, greed, amoral violence and authoritarian power, ever will? 

It isn’t just living in a deteriorating rust belt city like Detroit 
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that brought about our views; massive urban-industrial devel¬ 
opment outside of the city was as much an influence as the col¬ 
lapse within. At any rate, given that people share our views in 
many diverse places, one can’t seriously argue that these sensi¬ 
bilities are the product of our specific experience. Living in the 
late twentieth century under advanced capitalism’s holocaust 
against nature and the human spirit—under the shadow of 
bureaucratic mass murder, nuclear blackmail, industrial mass 
contamination, biospheric meltdown, technological regimenta¬ 
tion and pervasive social decomposition and alienation should 
be sufficient. Our personal experience in Detroit only has tan¬ 
gential significance. 

Primitive Means Original 

A s a social phenomenon, primitivism has existed since 
antiquity, wherever empires smashed and conquered 
once self-reliant communities, and the empire’s 
inmates resisted, remembering and longing to reconstitute the 
original tribal circle (“primitive” means original). Like all 
movements of contestation and revolt, of course, these impuls¬ 
es and sensibilities have had an ambiguous character. 
Potentially radical or reactionary, revolutionary or conserva¬ 
tive, dangerously capable of bringing about new empires, they 
are always in some way transgressive. (Let us remember that 
the most famous primitivist movement of late antiquity was 
Christianity, a primitive communist movement. Eventually an 
increasingly hierarchicalized, orthodox church became an inte¬ 
gral part of the reconstituted empire. Original primitive Chris¬ 
tian impulses continue to generate movements of both radical 
and reactionary significance after two millennia.) 

It’s ludicrous to claim that the critique of civilization 
emerged internationally within the ultra-left milieu. Neither the 
Earth First! primitivist types who coined die slogan, “Back to 
the Stone Age!,” and with whom we debated deep ecology in 
the late 1980s, nor the primitivist hippy radical types in Earth 
First! and other radical environmental groups today came from 
the ultra-left. Nor have most people in the U.S. who are sym¬ 
pathetic to ideas that might loosely be described as “primi¬ 
tivist.” Many found them in the American transcendentalist tra¬ 
dition, especially in our own taoist anarchist hermit, Henry 
David Thoreau, or in European romanticism’s protest against 
scientific objectivization of nature and industrialization, or in 
the bioregionalist vision of Mumford, the Buddhist economics 
of Schumaker, the satyagraha of Gandhi, the perennial wisdom 
of archaic and vernacular societies and literatures and plenty of 
other sources. 

People who express values and ideas critical of industrial¬ 
ism and modem civilization usually started by directly witness¬ 
ing industrial capitalist pillage of some favorite green place, 
and exposure through reading or travel to the lifeways and 
philosophies of native peoples, particularly American Indians. 
This is the vision to which Fredy Perlman turned when he 
abandoned the framework of the international left-communist 
current, no matter how much it influenced him. 

Both fruitful insights and nonsense can be found in the prim¬ 
itivist impulse, but it isn’t always easy to distinguish healthy 


skepticism from repressive rationalism, crazy wisdom from 
self-delusion. That is for the whole society to work out in a 
spirit of open-minded tolerance. If rationalists are deluded in 
thinking that a hypothetical, authentic “progress” (rather than 
“real-existing” progress) validates their claims to ultimate his¬ 
torical rationality, self-proclaimed primitivists are at least as 
deluded in thinking they have a simple answer to the riddle of 
prehistory and history. 

The fact that primitivist longings found expression as varied 
as Gandhian satyagraha and the fascist mystique, in movements 
both revolutionary and reactionary, should alert us to their psy¬ 
chic depth and intimate, ambivalent connection to the unfold¬ 
ing of human self-realization. 

My opinions have not really changed, but I do not wish to 
belong to them. I have no interest in building bunkers on them. 
When people ask me, “Are you an anarchist?” I usually reply in 
a friendly tone, “Yes—unless you are.” Similarly, when I’m 
accused of being a communist, I often say, “Yes—a primitive 
communist.” One hopes the humor in both replies offers an 
opening for conversation, that is all. But that is all we can 
expect. 

Taking such labels too seriously obscures the real work of 
renewing the social and ecological harmony lying latent in our 
own daily life. (Like opposition to civilization’s “totality,” by 
the way, self-righteous high-decibel neo-situationist fulmina- 
tions against the entirety of daily life under capitalism forget 
that an enormous part of life is spent nurturing children, engag¬ 
ing in acts of mutual aid, trying to be understood or to under¬ 
stand what others are saying, cooperating in common projects 
and sometimes even subversive activities, etc.—a few exam¬ 
ples of what I have elsewhere described as living both within 
and against mass society.) 

Calling oneself a primitivist, or pretending that the origins 
of the authoritarian plague can be ultimately explained, helps 
little in this regard. The lessons of a primitivist sensibility come 
from the perennial (counter-) tradition, and thus are rewarding 
and offer deep insights, but they are nevertheless general 
enough, and too close to fundamental life intuitions, to yield 
any definitive practical answers to our problems, or even a the¬ 
ory (which is a manifestation of scientific rationality, not pri¬ 
mal truths). 

A sense of what is “minimally human” or essentially human 
is among the most important values being lost in contemporary 
mass society. We cannot even say whether or not this loss has 
already reached a point of no return, but a reasoned reaffirma¬ 
tion of primitive and archaic lifeways and truths has the poten¬ 
tial of aiding the “people without history” (as Eric Wolfe called 
western civilization’s victims) to find their way, regain their 
stolen inheritance, and thus lay the foundations for an authenti¬ 
cally human present (and presence). 

An authentic green movement should have room for anar¬ 
chists, feminists, social and deep ecologists, anarcho-primi- 
tivists, left communists and eco-socialists, mystics and ratio¬ 
nalists and many others, as long as they can keep in mind their 
common humanity and their common interests, and learn to act 
on them. 
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WE KNOW THE WOLVES 
ARE ON OUR SIDE 


bu franklin Rosemont 


M any oppositional movements that burst on the scene 
in the 1960s and ‘70s have long since faded away or 
made their peace with Business-as-Usual. The radical 
ecology movement, however, has not only persisted and gath¬ 
ered momentum, but also has never ceased to develop its revo¬ 
lutionary implications. Its effectiveness, in the world-historical 
sense, has been demonstrated repeatedly during the past thirty- 
five years. Consider, for example, its impact on the world’s 
attitudes toward wolves. 

Among the most maligned and hated animals in history, the 
wolf is one of Christianity’s prime symbols of evil, a stock vil¬ 
lain in fairy tales, folklore, and mass-market fiction as well as 
in the vicious propaganda passed off as “scientific” literature. 
Complete wolf extermination—that is, extinction—was official 
policy in the US, the USSR, and many other lands. Millions of 
wolves were massacred by, or with full approval of, the US 
Forest service and other government agencies, at the behest of 
the gangsters quaintly known as cattle barons. If ever a species 
appeared friendless and doomed, it was the wolf. 

Wolves, however, have not only survived, but in many 
places are actually flourishing today, and with the enthusiastic 
and constantly growing support of millions of humans. 
Throughout the world scores, probably hundreds of organiza¬ 
tions are agitating for wolf protection, and for the reintroduc¬ 
tion of wolves into places from which mercenary ignoramuses 
had driven them 

Somehow, millions of people have managed to see through 
the age-old lies embedded in anti-wolf myths and propaganda, 
and have come to love the very creatures they were taught to 
hate. 

This change soon led to others. As a symbol par excellence 
of the wild, wolves have always been a challenge to the values 
of the domesticated social order, and it should surprise no one 
to discover that their human defenders are increasingly critical 
of that order. Doesn’t humankind’s long reign of terror against 
wolves reveal the fundamentally nature-hating character of 
Christianity and capitalism? As people become aware that a 
major motive for wolf extermination was the cattle ranchers’ 
phony contention that wolves threatened their property (i.e., 
cattle), more and more began to question the legitimacy of the 
comipt meat industry—and, indeed, the entire system that puts 
profits before everything else. 

The fact that the US government continues to subsidize the 
meat industry—and all ecocidal industries—has in turn made it 
plain that the capitalist state is not at all “neutral,” but rather, as 
the adjective implies, the armed servant of Capital. 

Prior to the twentieth century, the outspoken friends of 
wolves were few indeed. The poets William Blake and Alfred 
de Musset, the eccentric Fourierist utopian and “Passional 


Zoologist” Alphonse Toussenel, and that great man of the wild, 
John Muir, are probably the best known of those who dared 
attempt—in Toussenel’s words—“to rehabilitate the wolf in 
public opinion.” Today, the defenders of wolves constitute a 
veritable mass movement that would have been unthinkable a 
half-century ago. 

The process by which wolves at last have come to be recog¬ 
nized as good, and the cattlemen and their government hench¬ 
men as the bad guys, is surely worth pondering. 


This is an excerpt from a 2003 essay “Surrealism & 
Wilderness” that is included in Rosemont’s anthology 
Revolution in the Service of the Mamelous'. Surrealist 
Contributions to the Critique of Miser aWism 
(Chicago: Charles H. Kerr Publishing Company, 2004). 
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MAR3 TIR3TI 

BY DON LACO^ 


The tighter that our humanity closes ranks to conquer 
nature on Mars, the tighter the elements close theirs to 
avenge the victory. —from Aleksandr Malinovskii 
Bogdanov’s Red Star (1908) 

I t’s easy to laugh off the Bush-Cheney regime’s plans for 
“establishing an extended human presence” on the Moon 
and Mars. “We will build new ships to carry man forward 
into the universe, to gain a new foothold on the Moon,” said 
Bush, a man who constantly fails to correctly pronounce the 
word “nuclear” and whose own scientific wisdom has had him 
publicly defending creationist fairy tales over Darwinian evo¬ 
lutionary theory. “We choose to explore space because doing 
so improves our lives and lifts our national spirit.” Coming out 
of the mouth of such a cowardly, belligerent, and proudly igno¬ 
rant obscurantist like Bush, talk of interplanetary missions 
sounds as unbelievably silly as the music on a Christian rock 
CD. 

But the issue of Bush Administration’s tendency towards 
faith-based foreign policy decisions and other deeply creepy 
manifestations of conservative Judeo-Christian supernatural- 
ism is reason enough to take this ninnyhammer’s threat to the 
lunar and Martian wilderness very seriously. Take note, for 
instance, of how Bush concluded his NASA talk: “Let us con¬ 
tinue the journey. May God bless.” Compare this to Bush’s 
remarks at the memorial for the space shuttle crew killed when 
the Columbia blew up while coming in for a landing in 
February 2003—Bush quoted from the ranting, spittle-flecked 
Old Testament prophet Isaiah, adding “The same Creator who 
names the stars also knows the names of the seven souls we 
mourn today. The crew of the shuttle Columbia did not return 
safely to Earth; yet we can pray that all are safely home.” All 
yes, once again the fetid illusion of Divine Providence has been 
conjured up; like the fifteenth-century Portuguese Catholic 
explorers who built a huge crucifix on an estuary of the Congo 
River before inaugurating the slave trade, and the crazed, para¬ 
noid Puritans who murderously came to North America on the 
Mayflower, the miserabilist God and His pox-ridden blessings 
which have consistently mined environments and ecologies in 
every comer of the world will be expected on board Bush’s 
armada to Mars. 

Christianity, of course, is at least as befouling to wild 


regions as soiled, disposable diapers in a landfill that was once 
a forest glade, choking clouds of carbon monoxide smog in the 
summer wind, and wretched, stagnant pools of Superfimd- 
ready water. The religious pollution of outer space by the US 
military and defense industry has been going on for decades, 
beginning on December 24, 1968 when the astronauts aboard 
Apollo 8 took turns reading from the Bible in worldwide broad¬ 
casts as their capsule entered lunar orbit. Even more horrifying, 
Apollo 11 astronaut Buzz Aldrin self-administered Holy 
Communion before making his “one small step” into the Sea of 
Tranquility in late July 1969. Astronaut-turned- evangelical 
minister James Irwin described his 1971 moonwalk as a reve¬ 
lation of “the power of God”; astronaut Charles Duke returned 
from the Moon to become a Christian missionary, and fre¬ 
quently sermonized about “walking on the Moon and walking 
with the Son.” 

he regularly-scheduled space shuttle missions over the 
last decade seemed to have led to a renaissance of 
monotheistic mumbo-jumbo. Astronaut Tammy 
Jernigan talked about her blind Christian faith during a live 
broadcast from aboard the shuttle in 1995; likewise, Shannon 
Lucid, the daughter of missionaries, took sermons with her on 
the shuttle to the Russian space station Mir and reportedly held 
daily Bible studies with the cosmonauts. Senator and 
Presbyterian Church elder John Glenn, who went back into 
space on the shuttle in 1998 at age 77, said during an in-orbit 
space capsule news conference that he prays every day and 
warned that “everybody should.” 

The space shuttle missions have also inspired some espe¬ 
cially grotesque outbursts of military-industrial theology. 
USAF Colonel Jeffrey Williams had a six-hour space walk 
while flying with the Atlantis shuttle in May 2000, and he has 
since repeatedly explained that deploying top secret military 
spy satellites while being suspended four hundred miles above 
the Earth’s surface helped him to see how “we are all an infin¬ 
itesimal speck in light of the Creator Himself.” This realization 
“amplified my belief in the Creator,” he crowed, and it led him 
to conclude that “apart from Christ, we are insignificant.” As 
for the search for extraterrestrial life-forms, Williams says that 
his “gut feeling based on studying the Scripture is to doubt the 
existence of life elsewhere, as Earth and mankind are described 
in God’s revelation.” 
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COLUMBIAN GOD 56*UAD 

ost recently and most egregiously, God was the co¬ 
pilot for the crew aboard the doomed space shuttle 
Columbia. After the spectacular Columbia explosion 
spewed debris over a wide swath of Texas and the southeastern 
US, one major mass-media conglomerate put a remarkably 
bizarre story out over its newswire about how the dead crew 
members could be linked to “an extraordinary variety of faith 
traditions” (“extraordinary” in this case meaning five different 
flavors of Christianity, one Jew, and a conservative Hindu 
Sikh). Shuttle commander Rick Husband was a fanatical 
Charismatic evangelical Protestant who had been active in a 
small church in Texas. In a video that Husband recorded for the 
congregation before the fatal flight, he had declared that his 
achievements in space were possible “only in America” and 
“only by the grace of God.” Husband had failed the NASA 
physical exam four times before he was accepted into the shut¬ 
tle program; during that time, he said, he dedicated himself to 
“learning what it’s like to live life as a Christian, the way God 
would want us to live.” When he signed autographs for space 
shuttle groupies, he would also add quotes from his favorite 
Biblical verses. Husband had left a note with his church’s rev¬ 
erend to be opened in the event of his death aboard the shuttle 
that instructed the minister to “Tell them about Jesus. He means 
everything to me.” He was remembered as “a model church 
member” who sang in the choir and who even went as far as to 
offer to donate his vintage Camaro to the church building fund. 

Also among the dead was a Roman Catholic, an 
Episcopalian, and a relatively godless Unitarian Universalist. 
Columbia’s science officer, as it turns out, was a Baptist; after 
the explosion, his father was certain that his vaporized son was 
“in a better place than where he would be on Earth.” And then 
there was Israeli Defense Force Colonel Ilan Ramon, another 
godly celebrity killed aboard the Columbia. Ramon was the 
State of Israel’s first astronaut who kept kosher while in orbit 
and brought Holocaust relics with him into space, including a 
Torah that had been used at a concentration camp Bar Mitzvah 
and children’s art from Auschwitz. He prayed aloud when the 
shuttle’s orbit took him over Jerusalem. 

But Islam was involved, too. The fact that one of the towns 
below the Columbia explosion was Palestine, TX was not lost 
on one of London’s most notorious extremist Muslim clerics, 
Abu Hamza. “It is a punishment from God,” Hamza railed, 
since Hinduism, Christianity, and Judaism are “a trinity of evil 
against Islam. It is a strong message for the Israeli. He spoke 
about the Holocaust and tried to make some religious advance¬ 
ment from outer space and gain some moral high ground, hence 
you have seen this message over Palestine.” 

Such revolting and empty-headed remarks should serve as a 
warning of things to come if we do not take steps to stop plans 
for the US’s renewed extraterrestrial imperialist adventurism. 
Are we going to stand by passively as the madness of monothe¬ 
istic religious wars, witch hunts, fundamentalist terrorism, 
genocide and concentration camps are imported onto Luna, 
Mars, and beyond? Isn’t it enough that these military-industri¬ 
al-statist gangsters have already played golf and erected a US 


flag on the Moon’s surface? Isn’t that enough interplanetary 
poisoning and humiliation for one civilization? 

Mars and the star-fields of our galaxy are a wilderness that 
must always remain uncivilized, free territory. We should begin 
to adamantly resist any and all attempts by corporate capital¬ 
ists, technocratic militarists, and dangerously narcissistic sta¬ 
tists to further their monstrous plans to despoil and colonize 
celestial bodies. , 


PRAI5E THE LORD & PA55 THE AMMUNITION 

T here can be no mistaking the putrefied stink of US 
Christian triumphalism wafting from the alarmingly per¬ 
nicious project to militarize and colonize outer space. 
The matrix of the overlapping motivations of God, capital, and 
bombing superiority are what frames the future objectives of 
the US space program, and to not take seriously consider the 
ramifications of such a pathological perspective is a grave 
error. Most international commentators simply giggled and dis¬ 
missed Bush’s January 14th speech at NASA as an election- 
year distraction designed to divert attention away from the lat¬ 
est spastic convulsions of the terminally-ill capitalist market’s 
downward spiral. (Bush actually hailed US astronauts as “spa- 
cial entrepreneurs” and openly indulged in lusty flights of fancy 
about the Moon’s “abundant resources” of “raw materials” that 
will one day “be harvested and processed”). Other critics sug¬ 
gested that vainglorious visions of a massive military-industri¬ 
al operation to some faraway place without a heavily-armed 
indigenous resistance movement might help Americans to for¬ 
get the daily follies and atrocities of the Afghanistan and Iraq 
quagmires. But a few sharp-eyed antimilitarists were quick to 
contextualize the proposed Mars mission as a new, interplane¬ 
tary Manifest Destiny that would include weaponizing outer 
space with a multi-layered “shield” of Star Wars humbuggery 
and dangerously poisonous nuclear-powered rocket engines. 
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S ecretary of Offense Donald “Strangelove” Rumsfeld and 
his Pentagon bully-boys have been nursing on the undead 
fantasy of Reagan’s rayguns (and the flimsy pyramid 
schemes needed to pay Big Business aerospace death mer¬ 
chants for building them) for more than twenty years, and a 
manned mission to Mars by the year 2020 coincides nicely with 
their own pet project, the USAF Space Command’s “Vision 
2020’’ agenda. As antimilitarist critics have pointed out, the 
Space Command’s ambitious, self-proclaimed aims of “global 
vigilance, reach, and power,” of dominating “the space dimen¬ 
sion of military operations to protect US interests and invest¬ 
ments” and of integrating “Space Forces into warfighting capa¬ 
bilities across a full spectrum of conflict” are congruent with 
the recent bureaucratic regime change at NASA executed by a 
presidential advisory “refo¬ 
cusing team” that recom¬ 
mended that the agency be 
re-organized away from a 
State-sponsored scientific- 
experimental orientation 
towards privatized and even 
more explicitly military- 
commercial ends. 

I n so many respects, the 
knotting together of 
God, capital, and 
weaponry calls to mind 
countless other examples in human history when, armed with 
missionaries and artillery cannons, European and US military- 
commercial expeditions “explored” and ruthlessly colonized 
other lands. Bush’s diktat for a US invasion and occupation of 
Mars is not some visionary notion or a freak aberration, but 
rather one more point on a continuum that began when 
Columbus and his crewmen pillaged, enslaved, Christianized, 
and infected the Tainos in 1492. Knowing what we know now, 
what would have green anarchists done when they learned the 
news of Francisco Pizarro’s military mission for gold, God and 
glory in the Andes? What would have been the anti-civilization 
anarcho-primitivist solution in 1805 to the problem of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition? How would have radical, deep 
enviromnentalists reacted to what was going on in the Wright 
brothers’ crude aviation workshop? These questions about the 
abominations of long-lost yesterdays may seem foolish to pon¬ 
der in the midst of what we are all fighting against today, but 
we cannot lose sight of what our struggles might very well be 
tomorrow, regardless of whether or not such schemes seem fea¬ 
sible from a technological, scientific, or budgetary standpoint. 
Rather than shrugging off the Bush-Cheney regime’s audacious 
plots to militarize, annex, strip mine and contaminate the lunar 
and Martian wilderness, we should begin considering it to be a 
sick outrage no less loathsome as their wet dreams for a 
metropolis of police barracks, oil rigs, banks and churches built 
in the heart of the 19 million-acre Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. 


NO COMPRJDMI3L IN DETtN^L OT 

n the name of wilderness, wildness, and possibly wildlife, 
we must work together to put a stop to the US occupation 
of the Moon and Mars. We need to prevent any further cap- 
italist-productivist, imperialist, and Judeo-Christian contami¬ 
nation of the solar system’s open, untamed spaces. For decades, 
there have been climate orbiters, polar landers, and Mariner, 
Viking, and Pathfinder spacecraft sent to Mars. In the last year 
alone, Martian missions have included Nozomi, the Japanese- 
built Martian orbiter, the European Space Agency’s Mars 
Express (which carried the ill-fated British explorer called 
Beagle 2), and two NASA current explorers Spirit and 
Opportunity. As you read this, plans are well under way for 

launching an even more 
advanced expeditionary 
flotilla of NASA Mars 
craft, such as a recon¬ 
naissance orbiter for 
2005, the Phoenix lander 
in 2007, and a science 
faboratory rover for 
2009. The moons of 
Jupiter—Ganymede, 
Callisto, Io, and 
Europa—are under 
attack by the US as well, 
as was illustrated by the 
eight-year Galileo mission that ended last September. Laden 
with fifty pounds of plutonium 238 (an isotope 300 times more 
radioactive than plutonium 239, the four-and-a-half pounds of 
fissionable material used by the US government against civil¬ 
ian targets in Nagasaki), the still-functioning Galileo space 
probe orbited Jupiter’s moons before it was deliberately 
plunged by NASA into the dense Jovian atmosphere where it 
exploded as spectacularly as a hydrogen bomb detonation on a 
South Pacific atoll. 

It is not too early to develop autonomous, non-hierarchical, 
anonymous cells of anti-authoritarian individuals willing to 
take responsibility for stopping the exploitation of off-world 
natural worlds. We cannot afford to wait to help educate the 
public about the vile crimes being committed against the wild 
spaces of outer space. Nor can we expect others to halt those 
who will profit greatly from ravaging and destroying outer 
space. 

The rape of the Red Planet by the US armed forces, indus¬ 
try, and the apparatuses of the State is the worse kind of eco¬ 
logical corruption and greedy capitalist speculation. But it is 
not inevitable or unpreventable. The use and abuse of the 
Martian wilderness by the US is not a natural outcome—it is 
not like the rise of the Sun or the fall of rain, or the inescapable 
effects of those things falling under the jurisdiction of the laws 
of gravity. For those us stubbornly opposed to imperialism, 
militarism, and ecocide, we must take our fight against these 
colonialist butchers to yet another distant land. The further 
invasions of Mars can be stopped. 


It is not too early to develop 
autonomous, non-hierarchical, 
anonymous cells of anti-authoritarian 
individuals willing to take responsibility 
for stopping the exploitation of 
off-world natural worlds. 
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Speaking to the beast: 



W ho, then, is the wrecker of the 
Biosphere? Turner points at the 
Western Spirit. This is the hero 
who pits himself against the Wilderness, who 
calls for a war of extermination by Spirit 
against Nature, Soul against Body, Technology 
against the Biosphere, Civilization against 
Mother Earth, god against all. 

Marxists point at the Capitalist mode of 
production, sometimes only at the Capitalist 
class. Anarchists point at the State. Camatte 
points at Capital. New Ranters point at 
Technology or Civilization or both. 

If Toynbee’s protagonist, Mankind, is too 
diffuse, many of the others are too narrow. 

The Marxists see only the mote in the 
enemy’s eye. They supplant their villain with 
a hero, the Anti-capitalist mode of production, 
the Revolutionary Establishment. They fail to 
see that their hero is the very same “shape with 
lion body and the head of a man, a gaze blank 
and pitiless as the sun.” They fail to see that 
the Anti-capitalist mode of production wants 
only to outrun its brother in wrecking the 
Biosphere. 

It is my aim to speak of the beast’s body. 

For it does have a body, a monstrous body, a 
body that has become more powerful than the 
Biosphere. It may be a body without any life 
of its own. It may be a dead tiling, a huge 
cadaver. It may move its slow thighs only 
when living beings inhabit it. Nevertheless, its 
body is what does the wrecking. 

If the Biosphere is an excrescence on the 
planet’s surface, the beast that is wrecking her 
is also an excrescence. The Earthwrecker is a rust or halo on 
the surface of a human community. It is not excreted by every 
community, by Mankind. Toynbee himself puts the blame on a 
tiny minority, on very few communities. Perhaps the 
cadaverous beast was excreted by only one community among 
the myriads. 

The secret is out. Birds are free until people cage them. The 
Biosphere, Mother Earth herself, is free when she moistens 
herself, when she sprawls in the sun and lets her skin erupt with 
varicolored hair teeming with crawlers and fliers. She is not 
determined by anything beyond her own nature or being until 
another sphere of equal magnitude crashes into her, or until a 
cadaverous beast cuts into her skin and rends her bowels. 

Trees, fish and insects are free as they grow from seed to 
maturity, each realizing its own potential, its wish-until the 


insect’s freedom is curtailed by the bird’s. The eaten insect has 
made a gift of its freedom to the bird’s freedom. The bird, in 
its turn, drops and manures the seed of the insect’s favorite 
plant, enhancing the freedom of the insect’s heirs. 

The state of nature is a community of freedoms. 

Such was the environment of the first human communities, 
and such it remained for thousands of generations. 

Modem anthropologists who carry Gulag in their brains 
reduce such human communities to the motions that look most 
like work, and give the name Gatherers to people who pick and 
sometimes store their favorite foods. A bank clerk would call 
such communities Savings Banks! 

The zeks on a coffee plantation in Guatemala are Gatherers, 
and the anthropologist is a Savings Bank. Their free ancestors 
had more important things to do. 
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Support for the Forces of Darkness 


People have a lot more of the unknown than the known in 
their minds. The unknown is great; it’s like the darkness. 
Nobody made that. It just happens. —Sun Ra 

ccording to The World Atlas of the Artificial Night Sky 
Brightness , human civilization is drowning itself in 
luminous smog. The Atlas is 
a joint project of astrophysicists from 
Italy and Colorado and measures the 
level of perpetual industrial bright¬ 
ness that is reflecting off the inside 
rim of the sky. 

Their report is horrifying, two- 
thirds of the world’s population, and 
99 percent of the population in the 
US (except Alaska and Hawai’i) and 
the European Union, live in areas 
where the night sky is polluted by 
artificial light. One-fifth of the 
world’s population, more than two- 
thirds of the US population, and 
more than one-half of the European 
Union population can no longer see 
the Milky Way with the naked eye. 

In many places in the Northern 
Hemisphere, the shimmering curtains 
of auroras are no longer visible. 

The detrimental effects of outdoor 
lighting are poorly understood and 
rarely taken into account. For exam¬ 
ple, in addition to the environmental damage that comes from 
burning the fossil fuels needed to run electrical lighting brighter 
and more continuously, the natural diurnal rhythms of plants 
and animals are disrupted (lethally, in some cases) by the end¬ 
less perpetuation of daylight hours. 

This is especially the case for nocturnal and migratory 
wildlife. In many studies, mutations in plants from plankton to 
pumpkins have been explained by the proliferation of outdoor 
industrial lighting, as have fundamentally perilous changes in 
the spawning cycles of salmon. Elsewhere, on the militarized 
Texas-Mexico border, floodlights are jeopardizing the survival 
of ocelot and jaguarondi; in Florida, endangered sea turtle 
hatchlings are lured into nighttime parking lots instead the 
ocean; and in the northeastern US, satumiid moth populations 
have been all but wiped out by artificial light at night. 

The glare from inefficient lighting also harms human vision. 
Researchers have argued that artificial light profoundly dis¬ 
turbs the circadian cycle of neuro-endocrine activity (like mela¬ 
tonin release) to the point where it can be linked to chronic 
sleep loss, depression, reproductive irregularities and breast 


cancer. The toxic effect of the night sky’s light pollution on the 
uman capacity to create, to wonder, and to enjoy poetry and 
love-making has yet to be determined. 

There are a number of liberal, reformist organizations—such 
as the International Dark-Sky Association, the British 
Astronomical Association’s Campaign 
for Dark Skies, the New England Light 
Pollution Advisory Group, NYC’s 
Sensible and Efficient Lighting to 
Enhance the Nighttime Enviromnent, the 
Association Nationale pour la Protection 
du Ciel Nocturne, Toronto’s Fatal 
Lighting Awareness Project—that are try¬ 
ing to conserve the night sky through the 
implementation oT revised lighting design 
regulations and through changes to build¬ 
ing and zoning codes. 

These organizations work with munic¬ 
ipal authorities and the biggest polluters 
of the night in an effort to convince them 
how dimmer lights might be more effi¬ 
cient and cost effective. The solutions 
offered by these groups include raising 
awareness about light pollution among 
Boy Scout troops, selling “Got Milky 
Way?” t-shirts, and handing out awards to 
multi-million dollar architectural firms for 
“controlled glare,” “good nighttime 
ambiance,” and for “responsible lighting 
in an otherwise Tight competitive’ enviromnent.” 

urely, there is something more productive that can be 
done in the name of darkness besides pressuring engi¬ 
neering firms to use “quality outdoor lighting fixtures” 
and lobbying municipal zoning boards to install more closed- 
circuit television surveillance cameras instead of inefficient 
security lighting. 

Look at the satellite photographs of last August’s blackout 
in the northeast US and Canada for inspiration. The night must 
be liberated from ridiculously over-lit billboards, car dealer¬ 
ships lots, gas stations-convenience stores, those 24-hour 
restaurants chains that crassly spotlight their oversized US 
flags, and the other selfish aggressors who are waging perpetu¬ 
al war against it. 

There needs to be direct action in defense of the dark. 

—Luci Williams 
The website for The World Atlas of the Artificial Night Sky 
Brightness (www.inquinamentoluminoso.it/dmsp/index.html) 
provides up-to-the-minute information on zenith artificial 
night sky brightness at sea level all over the world. 
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E lectricity was known to the 
ancients. Archaeologists 
found primitive batteries in 
Crete—probably based on lost 
Mesopotamian or Egyptian proto¬ 
types. Clearly the old mages kept it 
deep secret. Franklin didn’t discov¬ 
er it, he appropriated it from 
Henneticism and gave it to the very 
politicians and merchants deemed 
“profane” and kept in the dark by 
real alchemists for millennia. 

Franklin may have stolen the 
secret from some German 
Rosicrucian in Philadelphia, some¬ 
one like Johannes Kelpus the Sage 
of the Wissahickon. Nor should the 
Hell Fire Club be considered inno¬ 
cent of true secrets: nor should the 
Royal Society be considered 
untainted by occultism. Newton, 

Boyle, Priestly, Erasmus 
Darwin—all crypto-hermeticists. 

Why not their pal Franklin? 

Electricity was meant to be a rare 
mysterious luxury known only to 
acupuncturists, illusionists, & 
philosophers. The Frankenstein 
Moment might’ve been avoided. 

(GE’s motto: “Science brings good 
things to life.”) Genies that escape 
their bottles threaten to destroy 
Earth. As it stands, electricity 
—which still eludes exact definition 
and cannot be “explained”—has 
polluted most of the world with a 
constant angst- inducting hmmmm- 
mmmm - and a universal leprosy of 
mystery-banishing light. The oppo¬ 
site of the Dark Age is the Lite Age. 

It’s the absence of electricity 
that’s become a luxury now rather than its almost omnipres¬ 
ence. Every recording is the tombstone of a live performance. 

L ive by lamplight and you live with the strength and silky 
texture of a million years of organic life. Live with elec¬ 
tricity, and you live face-to-face with a TomorrowLand 
that never quite arrives. 

Some people like Black-Outs;—consciously because they 
enjoy seeing things tucked up (many children feel this way); 


perhaps unconsciously because the vast regional web of inor¬ 
ganic vibration—the constant tension of the panopticonical 
mantra—the filth of dead light and noise (mostly subliminal) 
suddenly dies with a moan.Other people fear Black-Outs;—for 
the same reasons. It depends on your relation with night, with 
darkness and primitivity. 

—Peter Lambom Wilson 
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A Race for Time? 

T he accusation calling primitivists gleeful beckoners of 
“the collapse,” or misanthropic proto-nazis, reflects a 
clear misinterpretation of most primitivist writing, and 
even more primitivist practice. Few who generally agree with 
the primitivist analysis of the origins of civilization, if any at 
all, envision “industrial collapse” as some sort of political strat¬ 
egy. In one sense, collapse can definitely be seen as nature’s 
reaction to the pushing of ecological limits by industrial 
economies, but this perspective is not a value-based judgment. 
This possibility is but an observation of the predictable nature 
of wildness to do whatever it must 
to maintain ecological equilibrium. 

The equilibrium is not merely 
struck among all the “wild” ani¬ 
mals and plants out there in the 
biosphere, but among all species, 
exempting none from the some¬ 
times dire consequences of evolu¬ 
tion itself Invoking the vision of 
ecological collapse is not the same 
as glorifying it. It’s a recognition 
of a basic, observable physical pattern: “for every action there 
is a reaction”. There need not be any glee associated with this 
situation, as it is indeed tragic, and has ultimately been done to 
most of us humans by a very few. 

The praxis that often flows from this supposedly “dooms¬ 
day” analysis includes infinite elements of resistance and 
renewal. Much is super-practical yet subversive, in its unend¬ 
ing questioning of the distance between our lives and the web 
of life we inhabit, including: rediscovering and practicing for¬ 
ager lifeways; fusing this nearly lost knowledge with more 
modem forms of ecological/low-impact living; and sharing and 
building on these skills with others forms a terrain of struggle 
for many primitivists. 

Within these terrains, we can foster an exchange of critical 
analysis concerning the roles played by the effects of technolo¬ 
gy, class and race privilege, patriarchy and authoritarianism. 
These activities all seek to foment a consciousness from which 
it is hoped that a balanced and liberatory future can be seeded. 

Some primitivists go beyond this more personal scope into 
political realms, involving themselves in the crafting of collec¬ 
tives and cooperatives for direct decision-making, to fulfill 
basic needs like food and housing, as well as direct physical 
confrontation. 

Reformist-oriented activism, mass protests, and workplace 
organizing are low on the priority list for most primitivists. 
They so often fail to address the most pressing disaster that 
threatens all of our survival: the continued existence of indus¬ 
trial society. This disaster is unpredictable in its timeline and its 
targets, but is an ever-present inevitability, given the trajectory 
of civilization. 

Social activists believe they must at least try to develop an 
alternative model of governance and economy (“another 


world”) to replace the current systems, and possibly prevent 
these disasters. But many primitivists envision a deeper trans¬ 
formation of systems that questions the most basic assumptions 
about our species’ role in the community of life. Developing 
more systems merely reproduces the disempowerment of insti¬ 
tutional life, domesticating our imaginations and individuality. 
But self-organization and radical decentralization can mimic 
the wild flow of relationships. Cultivating our urges to thwart 
the systems that distort our connection with nature and each 
other can be an outgrowth of this same consciousness. 

Through both strategic and spontaneous direct action and 
sabotage, instigating moments and situations, people might 
break free from the repetition of life while breaking laws or 

other norms of “civility.” Rather 
than focus on end results of such 
activity, as is so common among 
“activists,” primitivists often see 
them as part of a process of 
rewilding—of becoming uncon¬ 
trollable. Perhaps the idea of 
primitivism as a political ideolo¬ 
gy is an invention of anti-primi- 
tivists. It is a philosophical ten¬ 
dency that informs a praxis cho¬ 
sen by the individual and is always open to change. 

Even if we in industrial societies do suddenly manage to 
turn our backs on the trajectory of “progress,” it might already 
be too late. Some question this assumption as a cop-out, but 
the questioning could happen in reverse as well: how do we 
know the shit won 7 hit the fan before we can manage to liber¬ 
ate ourselves economically and politically from the capitalist 
elite? And in the (highly likely) case of such a turn of events, 
what will pass on? How will we provide for ourselves and our 
communities, in the absence of the systems we depend on for 
our basic needs? Will we merely appear in the streets holding 
paper mache replicas of “another world”? 

And if we in industrial societies do ever succeed in liberat¬ 
ing ourselves (and thus, the rest of the world) from the grip of 
the capitalist elite, how will we, as autonomous social group¬ 
ings, recover the stolen wisdom we need to maintain the eco¬ 
logical balance? 

Primitivists believe this liberated existence is not possible 
unless mass society and its industrial systems are abandoned. 
The number of people on the planet cannot be sustained within 
an agro-industrial civilization. To beckon the abandonment of 
such systems is not misanthropic, but is actually a call for self- 
preservation, and for the sparing of future generations from the 
worsening effects of industrialism. 

While industrial systems may plug the dam for periods of 
time, even mainstream scientists agree that they will eventual¬ 
ly fail and require another “quick fix,” resulting in an even 
more disastrous failure, until there is nothing left to fix. We 
can’t have it all—it’s either technological progress, or future 
survival. Our generation stands face to face with a paradox, and 
we are truly in a race for time. 

—W.Hazel 


This disaster is unpredictable 
in its timeline and its targets, 
but is an ever-present 
inevitability, given the 
trajectory of civilization. 
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Its 

the end of 
the ujnrld e 
I dnnf feel fine 


“Not only religious zealots but economists, social theorists, 
technologists, nuclear critics, population experts, 
ecologists and political ideologues agree that an 
unprecedented shift in man’s world —whether catastrophic or 
beatific—is inevitable within the next half-century.” 

—Richard Heinberg, Memories and Visions of Paradise 

D eeply troubled by the threat of nuclear war, I used to 
justify self-centered, adventurist spontaneity on the notion 
that the world was going to end soon, so why not go down 
drinking, drugging, dancing, tramping, and fucking. 

With humanity recklessly facilitating self-destruction, I 
sometimes sympathize with Tool lyricist Maynard James 
Keenan when he howls, 

“Some say the end is near/ Some say we’ll see armageddon soon/1 
certainly hope we will/ cuz I sure could use a vacation/ from this silly 
shit, stupid shit.../One great big festering neon distraction.’’ 

I also feel folkster David Rovics when he sings, 

“While they sit in their mansions/ On their plush leather chairs/ 
And everyone’s waiting/ For us to decide/ From dust we were born/ 
And in dust we reside/ Will we realize the commons/Is to shepherd and 
share/ Here in this war zone/ Called land, water and air/ Yes I’m 
talking to you/ From here at the end of the world.’’ 

From millenarian Christians to eco-survivalist anarchists, 
people everywhere are anticipating the apocalypse. From the 
Greens’ warnings about global warning to New Age prophecies 
about the Mayan calendar and a paradigm shift to pop culture’s 
crude capitalizing on critical fears with films as wide-ranging 
as Armageddon or The Day After Tomorrow to thought- 
provoking theories dealing with everything from the science of 
extinction and the earth’s carrying capacity to paranoid 
conspiracy to fundamentalist fantasies about a final showdown 
in the Middle East, the End Times are in the air. 

Will the neoconservative bom-agains boldly engineer a 
nuclear rapture or will the revolution arrive when the last 
WalMart is wiped out by a natural disaster? 

Some radicals see the presumptions of this debate as 
inherently faith-based and inflexible while others welcome the 
possibility of impending ecological and political doom as an 
opportunity to break with the even more calamitous status quo. 

Writing in his ‘zine Willful Disobedience , Wolfi 
Landstreicher, thinks that this fashionable apocalypse talk is 
terribly reactionary. In the essay “Waiting for the Apocalypse: 


The Ideology of Collapse and the Avoidance of Revolutionary 
Responsibility,” Wolfi takes on the primitivists who plan for the 
end. 

He asserts, “Those who hold to any apocalyptic view may 
look upon the coming end with either hope or despair, and this 
is true of the ideology of collapse as well. Some of the anarcho- 
primitivists who adhere to this belief look at the collapse as a 
great opportunity for reinventing primitive ways of living free 
of the institutions of civilization. A few even seem to take 
delight in the suffering and death that % would inevitably 
accompany such a collapse, apparendy forgetting that this 
suffering and death would not be likely to recognize 
distinctions between rulers and ruled, between domesticated 
and wild, between civilized and ‘primitive.’” Wolfi believes 
that such notions of inevitability excuse anarchists from taking 
any responsibility for revolutionary action. 

The editors of the Crimethlnc. journal Harbinger look at the 
likelihood of a disaster differently. In their typically charged 
prose, the Crimethinkians court calamity. It’s not that they 
support suffering, but where others see doom and gloom, they 
see the dawn of a new day. “The free, the fearless,” they write, 
“ready to live and all too aware of what is insufferable in the 
everyday, welcome new horizons, disasters included.” These 
post-Situ punk poets have a point—if the catastrophe is coming 
for certain (“any environmental scientist can tell you that,” they 
quip), shouldn’t we find ways to make the unavoidable change 
into a revolutionary challenge? 

But is the end of the world as we know it sheer inevitability? 
Are prophecies and predictions a form of prone submission to 
the tyranny of fear? Do radical subjects resisting the industrial 
machine have any hope of halting the hideous intentions of 
Capital’s incompetent engineers? Will we emerge from the 
wreckage freer and less domesticated than we are today? Do 
our dreams of sustainability stand a chance against a pending 
holocaust bound to make Dachau look like a day in the park? 

As far as my analysis goes, neither the brash denial of such 
horrible possibilities nor the dire bravado that welcomes the 
last days like a new video game seem appropriate. Like many, 
I believe that something big and bad is coming and that we 
should prepare emotionally, spiritually, ecologically, socially, 
and politically for a drastically different way of life. But I 
further recognize that faith and fear about the future should be 
balanced by a revolutionary politics for the present. People 
living today were bom for this confrontation with history. Will 
we face up to the task? — Anu Bonobo 
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TO FJF/IH ES'I^’UL 



Fifth Estate Letters Policy 

We welcome letters commenting on our articles, ones stating opinions, or reports from 
your area. We can’t print every letter we receive, but each is read by the collective and con¬ 
sidered for publication. Letters via email or on disk are appreciated, but typed or hand-writ¬ 
ten ones are acceptable. Length should not exceed 400 words. We reserve the right to edit 
for length or style. If you are interested in writing a longer response, please contact us. 

Post Office Box 6, Liberty, TN 37095 

fifthestate @ pumpkinhollow.net 


IDEAS AS SERIOUS 

Over five different decades, though 
dogmas inside my head and your pages 
have come and gone, something seems 
to have largely been constant: the Fifth 
Estate treats ideas as serious things even 
worth pissing-off friends for (now and 
then). 

And, that’s the sure sign of a genuine 
radical. 

Enclosed is a token of gratitude sent 
by a Two Cheers for Civilization non¬ 
anarchist simply to thank you for keep¬ 
ing this unbeliever un-smug. 

Kent Sykes 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

FE response: This newspaper, now in 


its fifth decade, having begun in 1965, 
depends on readers like Kent both for 
financial support as well as giving us the 
sense that this project is worth doing. His 
donation, like that of so many others, 
comes at a critical time for the Fifth 
Estate. 

We are currently operating at a deficit 
that could potentially sink this publica¬ 
tion unless we quickly retire several 
thousand dollars in outstanding debts. 
Also, this figure says nothing about the 
need for new equipment and other 
expenses. 

We urge readers who appreciate this 
paper like Kent does to make an emer¬ 
gency contribution and/or to add an extra 
donation when renewing their subscrip¬ 
tion. Buying books from our info shop is 
a way for both of us to benefit. 


DEFENSE OF VE6ANS 

Dear Fifth Estate: 

I enjoyed Tomas’ article, “Pencils 
Like Daggers,” in your Winter 2004 edi¬ 
tion until I got to the part where he calls 
veganism an “isolated individual anar¬ 
chist practice. . that fosters only 
“development and liberation of the in¬ 
dividual,” a lifestyle only the wealthy 
can afford. 

Veganism can be a very inexpensive 
lifestyle for those who choose to forgo 
processed foods. I know money is an 
issue for most of us, but there are issues 
here much more pressing than the finan¬ 
cial cost of vegan food. 

Veganism is not an isolated individual 
practice. I don’t know many vegans who 
are into veganism for its health benefits 
alone. Rather, we diink mostly of the 
most downtrodden beings on die planet, 
die animals wlp suffer and die to make 
so much food from dieir milk and flesh. 

We also understand the impact of 
agribusiness on die small farmer and die 
environment. These businesses tend to 
hire “illegal” immigrants from South and 
Central America to work the factory 
farms because diey will not complain to 
the authorities about die working condi¬ 
tions or the cruelty suffered by the ani¬ 
mals they slaughter. 

I am damn sick and tired of people 
involved in so-called liberation move¬ 
ments assuming that it is our right, as 
humans, to terrorize, castrate widiout 
anesthetic, confine, slice alive, boil alive, 
whip, brand, set afire, sacrifice, make 
money off and eat animals. Does Tomas, 
for one moment, think that if animals 
could organize diemselves into a politi¬ 
cal movement that diey would just sit by 
and let these things happen to them¬ 
selves? 

People who calls themselves anar¬ 
chists or environmentalists and continue 
eating meat are the worst kind of hyp¬ 
ocrites. I mentioned some of the ill 
effects of meat consumption above. 
Here's another: speciesism. Kind of, 
well, hypocritical for anarchists, isn't it? 
What happened to equality? 

If anarchists want to hit the US estab¬ 
lishment, we have to hit them where 
they’ll feel it: the bank account. 
Americans will never come together like 
the people of Bolivia; most presume they 
have more to lose tiian gain, so commit¬ 
ted economic boycotts seem to be the 
only real solution. How can we defeat 
agribusiness if anarchists, Greens, and 
socialists continue to buy and consume 
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meat? 

Why can’t Tomas and others under¬ 
stand that whoever controls our water 
and food supplies—and make no mis¬ 
take, this is what is happening with un¬ 
precedented corporate takeovers of 
smaller businesses—why can’t you see 
that whoever controls these things will 
control the world, and no amount of 
locking down, chanting, or home school¬ 
ing will stop it? 

I have to disagree also that individual 
liberation is an unworthy practice. To 
know oneself is the ultimate liberation; 
self-knowledge increases each person’s 
ability to foster change through dialogue 
and communication and response rather 
than anger and knee-jerk reactions. You 
cannot have a peaceful society when the 
individuals are angry, frightened, inse¬ 
cure, and unhappy. Self-knowledge does 
not serve the individual alone: a person 
who knows herself is much more likely 
to stand up for and stay with her causes 
than the person who believes only in a 
Movement which, when it fails to meet 
his expectations, he may in all likelihood 
quit, thereby weakening it. 

Veganism is among the most selfless 
lifestyles in the world; it fosters the liber¬ 
ation of Earth, of animals, of migrant 
workers, of small landowners and farm¬ 
ers, of starving children, and yes, even 
the individual. That, to me, is a good 
thing. And goddess knows, we can use 
some goodness in this world 

Wendy Kobylarz 

Kodak, Tenn. 

john johnson adds his two cents: 
Thanks for writing, Wendy. I agree that 
veganism is a worthy lifestyle and that if 
you put some thought into it, it doesn’t 
have to be expensive or just whatever 
comes from the dumpster. However, I do 
have a problem with your arguments 
relating to speciesism. 

You seem to be saying that since anar¬ 
chists promote egalitarianism, equality, 
etc., then why do so many of us still eat 
meat? Aren’t the mammals that provide 
the meat worthy of consideration as 
equals? I would agree with you that, yes, 
they are. But could it be short-sighted 
and speciesist to have an egalitarian ethic 
that ends with mammals? All life wants 
to live, be it a tree, river, soybean plant, 
or chicken. 

If you are an aspiring egalitarian, why 
would you assume that cows have more 
of a right to live free than plants? What 
makes plants any less important than 
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mammals in the scheme of life? If spe¬ 
ciesism is your argument for veganism, 
than I say it’s bunk. 

Eating kills, and under the current 
industrial order, eating kills a lot—no 
matter your diet choice. In an ideal 
ecosystem, we are all food. The cow, 
deer, spinach, wheat, etc., do not “give 
themselves to us” as some eco-mystics 
would have us believe. We interrupt their 
life so that we can eat, the way a shark or 
cougar would happily interrupt my life if 
I happened to be around when it got hun¬ 
gry- 

A whole myriad of life contributes to 
the richness and beauty of planet earth. 
Some of it is downright ugly, some of it 
we don’t understand, and most of it is not 
cute, furry, and on four legs. Don’t you 
think that if trees or vegetables could 
organize against their own exploitation 
that they would? 

Now, a vegan argument based on the 
cruelty, filthiness, and ecological damage 
of agribusiness makes sense. However, 
in an attempt at an egalitarian, anarchist 
lifestyle, it makes more ecological sense 
for me to get my protein from the animal 
friendly, organic, sustainable, free-range 
meat fanner 20 miles down the road than 
it does to eat tofu from chemical laden 
soybean farms in California. 

Consider the oil consumption as it 
gets trucked across the country. 
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Additionally, vegetable farms exploit mi¬ 
grant laborers, (see www.floc.com). 
Don’t get me wrong, I like tofu and do 
eat it, if it comes from California or 
much better, if it comes from the folks 
over at The Farm in middle Tennessee. 
And, vegan cooking is some of the yum- 
miest around. 

But, proponents of veganism are as 
often as not, selfish—especially when 
they propose to dictate to the rest of us 
how and what we should eat. 

Lots of folks who have made impor¬ 
tant lifestyle choices (veganism, giving 
up cars, proclaiming oneself to be an 
anarchist, etc.) think their choice is a 
good substitute for working against the 
system of death and/or working for life. 
How one lives in the here and now is a 
vital part of political work for social 
change. However, the dominant social 
order makes it really, really hard to live 
out one’s ideal. Some people work hard 
to be vegans and I respect that. 

The faci remains that most of us still 
use cars and the automobile industrial 
complex kills just as much as the indus¬ 
trial meat complex. 

I look forward to the day when we can 
live in harmony with each other and the 
planet and learn to love the lives we take 
so that we can eat. For a parting note, 
here is a little slogan that I clipped from 
an ecological conference ad defining life: 
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“It’s all alive. It’s all connected. It’s all 
intelligent. It’s all relatives.” 

And, my addition: “It’s all food.” 

Note from Walker Lane: The letter 
below essentially says the writer created 
the demonstration that was the basis for 
Stephen Stills’ Buffalo Springfield song, 
"For What It’s Worth;" you know, 
"Something’s happenin’ here; what it is 
ain’t exactly clear." Also, this newspaper 
stole its name from the coffeehouse men¬ 
tioned in the text. 

The founder of this periodical, then a 
17-year-old Harvey Ovshinsky, worked 
on the fledgling Los Angeles Free Press 
in 1964 and came back to Detroit with 
the idea of starting a similar paper. He 
used to hang out at the Fifth Estate 
Coffeehouse which was down the street 
from the weekly’s office, so he appropri¬ 
ated its name for his upstart paper once 
he returned to Detroit. 

The owner of the Los Angeles coffee 
shop was pissed that his location’s name 
was taken without permission and at one 
point threatened legal action, but soon 
dropped it. 

The FE was founded after the LA Free 
Press , the Berkeley Barb , the East 
Village Other , and the East Lansing 
Paper had launched their publications, 
making us the fifth paper in a movement 
which eventually became hundreds of 
regularly appealing alternative papers 
between 1965-75 with a circulation of 
about four million copies a week. 

Happenin' here 

Hi: 

In the fall of 1966,1 was harassed by 
the police in Hollywood, California, one 
too many times. I was living downstairs 
at the Fifth Estate Coffee House on 
Sunset Boulevard at the time. I had been 
out driving around in a 1955 Pontiac that 
I had painted with psychedelic designs 
all over it. The police stopped us, asking 
if we were boys or girls and searched us 
and intimidated us, etc. 

They let us go, but when we got back 
to the Fifth Estate, I started saying we 
should organize a protest against police 
harassment of long haired individuals. 
So, we printed up flyers and handed 
them out the week before November 11, 
1966. We gave them to cars cruising 
down Sunset Boulevard in front of the 
coffee house and the following weekend 
a thousand people showed up. 

We stopped traffic on the Strip and 
then the police showed up in full riot 
gear and spread out through the crowd 
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swinging billy clubs. At one point, I 
climbed up on to the top of the bus and 
someone handed me a pedestrian cross¬ 
ing sign they’d broken off, and I was 
photographed standing on top of the bus 
holding that sign. That picture appeared 
on the front page of the Los Angeles 
Times the next day. 

I climbed down from the bus and 
walked up to Schwab’s drugstore where 
they’d stopped another bus. Several 
policemen were holding a man down and 
one of them was doing knee drops on his 
neck screaming, “This will teach you to 
try to set fire to a bus!” 

I walked west on Sunset back toward 
the Fifth Estate Coffee House when I 
was stopped by two plainclothes police¬ 
men that blocked my way saying I was 
under arrest for arson. I said, “I didn’t set 
fire to anything.” 

A cop in riot gear appealed and said, 
“Is this the son of a bitch that tried to set 
fire to the bus?” or something like that. 
Then he grabbed me by the throat and 
choked me until I nearly passed out. 
There was a Marine private on leave 
from Camp Pendleton standing there 
saying, “Is there anything I can do to 
help?” 

They handcuffed me and took me to a 
police bus. The Marine sat in front of the 
empty bus and watched me so I wouldn’t 
get away. I was able to get the handcuffs 
over my feet and in front of me, but since 
the Marine was in the front of the bus, I 
couldn’t get away. I was taken to Los 
Angeles County jail and spent the next 
two weeks awaiting trial. 

The judge said there are other ways to 
protest than what I’d done and in the 
future please don’t do what I’d done. She 
gave me a year’s summary probation, 
and I was released. 

If you go to freshwidow.com/atas- 
cadero and click on, “Get the CD,” you 
can listen to some free song samples 
from my new CD, “Scott Thomas Lowe 
& Atascadero NAKED.” If you like anti¬ 
authoritarian shit, dig mine. 

Scott Thomas Lowe 

Veteran Peace Movement ‘65-’74 

NO STR U<ii OLE 

Greetings! 

I was recently given the four most 
recent issues of your magazine. I’m 
impressed by the level of activity, verbal 
and otherwise. Of note, however, is the 
preponderance of battle fronts visualized 
by the contributors to your magazine. It 
is my opinion that there are no battles to 
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fight, no enemies to conquer. No strug¬ 
gle to participate in! 

Revolution, yes. Rebellion, no. Let’s 
stop wasting time on pointless battles. 
Let’s promote positive activity! If you 
want to live as an anarchist among other 
anarchists, get out there and do it. Sure, 
we have to ‘submit’ to some political 
indignities. Yes, we are forced to pay 
taxes and obey some silly laws. But the 
more we pursue the dream, the closer we 
get to actually living it! And let’s face it, 
we won’t get there by instigating battle 
with the obviously fearful, reactive folks 
that currently hold the reins to the politi¬ 
cal machine. 

Fear begets fear. Feel sorry for them 
in their tiny shells. Set an example for 
them, as you would for any confused 
brother or sister. We win by co-operating 
wherever possible. It is our perception of 
what is good that leads us to happiness, 
not our recognition of what’s wrong. 

Assent/ascenr, dissent/descent. Don’t 
climb down into a nasty hole because 
you don’t like it. Wake up and set an 
example of what is good, as you know it 
to be! We live in fearful times. Fear 
drives people to do irrational things. 

Deny the fear. Embrace the sureness 
of what we humans can be and do. Show 
all those around you what cooperation 
means. A helping hand does not go unno¬ 
ticed. Every time we act as a sister or 
brother, we are promoting our cause. 
Every time we get red-faced and spitting 
at someone, we do humanity a disservice 
by promoting fear and anger. Every rev¬ 
olution based on fear and anger has been 
a revolution only, coming back full circle 
to the same place. 

Sam Dodge 

Prairie Farm, Wis. 

Coatimundi responds: Letters like 
this sadden and exasperate me. Sam 
Dodge says he’s for “revolution”—a 
highly ambiguous term that most people 
would be better off leaving alone. I have 
no idea what he means by it, or what he 
means by “positive activity,” or “our 
cause.” 

Does he think that lending a helping 
hand is enough to turn back the suicidal 
juggernaut? People have been acting like 
sisters and brothers, engaging in mutual 
aid, for a very long time. These are good 
ideas. But somehow, they seem less than 
adequate for understanding, let alone 
confronting, the staggering crisis we 
face. 

Setting an example for what each of 
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us thinks is good is what is happening 
now—it’s just that some of us, who have 
a lot of material and military power or 
who support those who do, think it is 
good to wreck and pillage the planet. 
And they are working overtime. 

Sam is apparently willing to submit to 
indignities and obey “silly” laws—per¬ 
haps he thinks putting the word submit 
inside quotation marks changes the 
meaning, as if somehow he isn’t thus 
collaborating at least passively with a 
terrible system that oppresses and 
imprisons millions of people and ruins 
the biosphere along the way. 

I submit to laws, too, out of self- 
preservation; I won’t deny it. But I also, 
in my own small way, participate in 
some struggle to change things, to put an 
end to those horrific conditions. 

How about Sam? Where does he draw 
the line? Will he also put on a uniform, 
follow direct orders to conquer and kill, 
when so ordered? Or is it “silly” to raise 
our voices when others obey at such a 
cost? Does he think his endeavor to “pur¬ 
sue the dream” absolves him from 
responsibility in his paying for the deso¬ 
lation of places like Iraq? Exactly what 
dream is he talking about? Have a nice 
day? 

Recently, out of desperation, I walked 
in a monthly silent demonstration of the 
faithful in a Detroit suburb, organized by 
Women in Black to protest the war and 
massive violence those men in their tiny 
shells are presently unleashing all over 
the world. As the imperial catastrophe 
spiraled downward in early April and 
Fallujah burned, a few friends thought 
there might be significant turnout. 

Just about everyone I run into thinks 
the war is appalling. But the WIB turned 
out their typical 175, down from the days 
before the war actually broke out, when 
they were pulling maybe 300. I guess 
there was a big sale at Pier 1 or Home 
Depot that day. In May, they drew 150. 

Thus, my response isn’t really about 
Sam Dodge. I wonder about the power¬ 
ful inertia I see around me, about the 
atomization and passivity. What are peo¬ 
ple thinking? Do they think, as Sam 
apparently does, that random acts of 
kindness are going to keep the hard, little 
men he feels sorry for from killing and 
destroying life as we know it? 

I do not expect people like him to 
fight on “battle fronts” with Black Blocs 
and others—I am too old for that myself, 
and not so dogmatic as to deny that there 
are myriad ways to do positive work. But 
“no struggle to participate in ... no bat- 
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ties to fight?” 

I know Pangloss was not entirely 
wrong in advising Candide and the rest 
of us to cultivate our gardens, but do 
most people really think like Sam? Is that 
why this society is going blithely, or 
grimly, but in either case lemmingly 
along? Do they doubt that their lack of 
action today will have anything but 
ghastly consequences for them and the 
next generation tomorrow? 

There is already terrible, universal, 
and truly unnecessary suffering going 
on—systematic, structural violence, and 
devastation. And, there is more to come. 
Some vast change, some shift is neces¬ 
sary to turn things around. In the face of 
what we see happening around us, to 
nature, to people, to the possibility of a 
decent society and habitable world, Sam 
Dodge’s platitudes and complacence are 
tragic—and offensive. 

SUFISM & ANARCHY 

To the Fifth Estate: 

In the Winter 2004 issue of FE, Peter 
Lambom Wilson refers to Sufism and it 
seems also, Shiism/as Islam’s “tradition¬ 
al anarchism.” I would question the anar¬ 
chistic credentials of either of these. (See 
“Roses and Nightingales: Looking for 
Traditional Anarchism in 1970s Iran.”) 

First, on Sufism. Wilson mentions the 
Ni’matallah or Ni’matollahi triqa. 
Trimingham in the Sufi Orders in Island 
states that Ni’matallah, the founder of 
the order, “enjoyed the favour of kings 
and this partiality for the great of the 
world was continued by his descen- 
dents.” W. Ivanow writes that this tariqa 
“was always selective in its membership 
and occupied the position of an ‘aristo¬ 
cratic’ organization. Later on, it became 
a fashion in the higher strata of the feu¬ 
dal society to be a member of this affili¬ 
ation. . .” 

Sufi orders in general are organized in 
a distinctly hierarchical manner, and 
when one is initiated into membership, 
he must swear on oath of allegiance to 
the khalifa, the head of the order, of com¬ 
plete obedience. 

Shiism, too, is permeated with author¬ 
itarianism. All Shiites believe that the 
successor to Muhammad should have 
been Ali, his son-in-law and nephew, and 
that there should follow from him a patri¬ 
lineal succession of leadership of the 
Muslim community. This leader is 
known as the Imam who like the Roman 
pope is the absolute infallible ruler who 
must be accepted in order to achieve sal¬ 
vation. 
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For the so-called Twelver Shiites who 
prevail in Iran, the 12th Imam was 
“occultated” to return one day to rule the 
world as absolute ruler. In the meantime 
Twelver Shiite jurists have the right to 
interpret sacred law. Until the Ayatollah 
Khomaini, these jurists saw their role as 
avoiding participation in government, 
but acting as critics of what they thought 
was not quite a correct government. 
Khomaini, however, changed things and 
proclaimed himself ruler. 

The Isma’ilis, the second largest of 
the Shiite groups, believe in a continual 
line of infallible Imams, an office now 
vested in the Agha Khan. 

There are a very few Sufi orders 
which exhibit some anarchistic tenden¬ 
cies, but all of a highly individualistic 
and mystical sort. They are all quite ori¬ 
ented to obedience to a supreme leader. 
Some of the so-called Extreme Shiites or 
Ghulat also share these 
tendencies—again all highly individual¬ 
istic and mystical. They are not con¬ 
cerned with revolutionizing society. 

Indeed, the Sunnis have a much more 
decentralized arrangement than any 
Shiites and in the beginning were at least 
democratic, a system which soon degen¬ 
erated. Some of the Kharijite groups, 
while all rigidly puritanical, are very 
egalitarian and in one case at least quite 
anarchist. See Crone, Patricia, “Ninth 
Century Muslim Anarchists’” Past and 
Present , pp 3-28, May 2000. See also my 
own “Islam, Muslim Societies and 
Anarchy” in Anarchist Studies , vol 10, 
no. 2, November 2002. 

Harold Barclay 

Vernon, British Columbia 

Peter Lamborn Wilson replies: It’s 
an honor to be criticized by Prof. 
Barclay, but I still have to disagree to 
some extent. What he says about author¬ 
itarian aspects of Sufism and Shiism is 
largely correct, but I feel he has ignored 
other aspects of these very complex and 
non-monolithic phenomena, aspects that 
might demand a more complex and 
nuanced interpretation than he offers. 

Sufism or.d Shiism have both been in 
power in some places and have been 
oppressed by Sunnis or other theological 
enemies in other places. Where they 
have been oppressed, they have some¬ 
times revolted. Not all Sufism is quietis- 
tic. In the 19th and 20th centuries, some 
sufi orders in N. Africa led anti-colonial¬ 
ist and anti-imperialist struggles, for 
example. 
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Some sufi orders (esp. in Central Asia 
and India) are bi-shahr, that is, “outside 
the Law” or Shariah. (See, e.g., Kar- 
amustafa, God's Unruly Friends.) Such 
groups may surely be compared in some 
ways with Western religious anarchists 
like the Ranters or Dukhobors. 

As for Shiism, vilayet-I faquih or rule 
of the chief mulla is by no means a uni¬ 
versally accepted doctrine. Many high- 
ranked mullas and even Ayatollahs never 
agreed with Khomeni’s ideas on this. 

Shiism per se has never produced real 
anarchist theory, but it has inspired a 
kind of Shiite socialism with some liber¬ 
tarian elements, as in the writings of the 
late Ali Shariati. True, the Hidden Imam 
will rule “some day”—but meanwhile a 
certain aura of freedom attaches to his 
very non-presence. 

Henry Corbin (who himself harbored 
sympathy for heretics and rebels, espe¬ 
cially those of May 1968) was no anar¬ 
chist himself, but pointed out that the 
total esotericization of Ismailism may 
lead to the realization of the “Imam-of- 
one’s-own-being,” i.e., to mystical iden¬ 
tity of believer and Imam. In this sense, 
the initiated Ismaili is his or her own 
“authority,” except in relation to an 
Unseen World of Archetypes. 

One last point: nowadays Sufis and 
Ismailis and the like are persecuted by 
mullas, bigots, modernists, and in some 
cases, governments. Some of them are 
amongst the last in the Islamic world to 
speak of tolerance and peace and to 
reject both Puritanism and capitalist cul¬ 
ture. Unfortunately, their voices are 
scarcely heard. In the mass media they 
#re invisible. In the West, almost no one 
even knows they exist. Rather than con¬ 
demn them as authoritarians perhaps we 
could take a more diplomatic approach. 

It’s my belief (or hope) that even if 
Sufis and Ismailis, etc., are not card-car¬ 
rying plumb-line anarchists, they may be 
our allies. Prof. Barclay feels that the 
rigid puritan Kharijites are more “anar¬ 
chist” than the tolerant mystics-but 
political structure is not everything. The 
Lawless dervishes may still have a guru 
(albeit “invisible” perhaps), but they lead 
free lives (or so it appeared to me). 

The Kharijites may not have a guru, 
but they live like Cromwellian dragoons. 



...But even when it seemed these troopers, in 
their cruel tyranny, had clean lost their wits, 
there came such a swarm of armed peasants out 
of the wood that it seemed a wasps-nest had 
been stirred. And these began to yell so 
frightfully and so furiously to attach with sword 
and musket that all my hair stood on end...“This 
sport toolc from me well-nigh all desire to see 
civilization, for I thought, if c tis all lilce this, then 
is the wilderness far more pleasant. 


—from Hans Jakob Clhristoffel von 
Girimmelshausen, The /adventurous 
Simplicissimus, Bein^g the Oeseription of the Life 
of a Strange Vagabond Named Melchoir 
Sternfels von Luchshaim ( 


Wa salaam, 

Peter Lamborn Wilson 
New York 
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Ross Wfranr 

Digging Up a 

Tennessee Ananchlsf 

by Nutmeg Brown & Ally Greenhead 



couple of years back, at a conference in Ohio, an acquain¬ 
tance of ours described to us how he had, in some research, 
happened upon an anarchist publisher who had lived and died 
in our neck of the woods: central Tennessee. Did we, he asked, 
know where Mount Juliet was? This tiny Southern town was 
only twenty minutes from our front door, and we were surprised 
when he explained how this man published radical literature 
from there a century ago. Would we be interested in tracking 
him down, maybe finding his gi'ave and doing a rubbing? Sure, 
we thought, it sounded like fun at the time, and genealogical 
research was something we were new at, but willing to put our 
heads together on. 

A year later, we knocked on farmhouse doors, scavenged for 
clues in the files of the Mount Juliet library, and eventually 
found ourselves standing in the room of the home the man had 
died in, talking about quilts with one of the last descendents of 
his wife's family. Sparing all of the details of our continuing 
journey, this article attempts to piece together what we know, 
so far, about a man who dedicated his life to publishing radical 
ideas in the form of self-published and individually printed 
magazines . . . the ancestors of today’s ‘zines. As far as we 
know, this is the first time anyone — anarchists, historians, and 
publishers included—has taken an active interest in pursuing 
his work and memory and compiling it into any sort of concrete 
history. . . 

F rom the woods of rural central Tennessee, in the early 
part of the last century, a man named Ross Winn toiled 
under the burdens of continual poverty, harsh conserva¬ 
tive religious surroundings, and the later terminal grip of tuber¬ 
culosis to dedicate his life to the printing of anarchist literature 
and ideals. The setting sounds a bit overly romantic, but then, 
so did most of the man’s printed prose. Ross was a poet at heart, 
and his drive to supply the American anarchist movement with 
an “organ of radical thought” never got in the way of his lyri¬ 
cal embellishments and individual ability to rip open his targets 
with the printed page. 

Bom in Dallas in 1871, Ross Winn picked up typesetting as 
the trade that would later lead him to print and edit several 
anarchist magazines throughout his life. He clearly understood 
the value of the free press at an early age and sought to learn 


the intricacies of maintaining it from the ground up, in order to 
control the medium and aim it in a radical direction. In the late 
1800’s, every small newspaper was DIY, and printing required 
a proficiency in the time-consuming task of layout and typeset¬ 
ting that readers in this day can easily take for granted. Ross 
worked as a field hand (he was the son of farmers) picking cot¬ 
ton until he made enough to purchase his first printing outfit, a 
small hand-operated press. 

The earliest published writing we have by Winn is in the 
magazine Twentieth Century, from January 1894. Ross was 23 
when he wrote this piece, a reflection on a future based on vol¬ 
untary cooperation. 

Entitled “Let Us Unite”, it makes clear that even as a young 
man, Ross saw the need for the radical elements of society to 
come together under a common cause. Putting differences 
aside, he proclaims that “we have had coercion enough. For 
ages man has ruled with sword and bayonet, with bars and 
chains...and now are we not civilized enough to dispense with 
it forever?” ( Twentieth Century , Jan. 18, 1894) 

A later piece, appearing in Free Society in December of 
1900, makes mention of his becoming a “young ‘convert’” in 
realizing his own radical political notions twelve years earlier, 
when he was only 17 years old. 

Ross continued to write and send his contributions to other 
radical papers, most notably Free Society and also The 
Firebrand , a weekly paper out of Sellwood near Portland, 
Oregon, which saw a short but renowned run from 1895-97. 
Sometime in 1894, Ross began his first paper, known as Co¬ 
operative Commonwealth. He then edited and published 
Coming Era for a brief time in 1898 and Winn’s Freelance in 
1899. 

These are his first known forays into the realm of self-pub¬ 
lishing radical journals, and he garnered subscriptions through 
announcements in other papers of similar content. 
Unfortunately, as soon as November of 1899, the intrepid 
young publisher had to succumb to the troubles that would con¬ 
tinue to burden him his entire life: how to offer and maintain a 
good quality and good-content paper, each page hand printed, 
for a modest and affordable subscription rate without going 
into debt. He ceased publication and called on his subscribers 
to turn their support, financial and otherwise, towards Free 
Society. 
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R oss was by no means discouraged, however, and in 1902 
he was at it again. In a June issue of Free Society , he 
made the announcement of the upcoming publication of 
his new paper: Winn’s Firebrand. It’s likely he fancied the 
name of the then-defunct weekly, and the name accurately 
describes the devotion and abject zeal that he put into his new 
endeavor. His vision was for a paper that would “occupy an 
entirely new field. It will appeal to the cultured, the thoughtful, 
and the progressive of all classes. It will be just the kind of lit¬ 
erature for missionary work among the masses” (Free Society , 
June 15, 1902). Clearly, Ross saw the printed magazine as the 

most effective tool for social _ 

awakening, but he also saw 
the spread of anti-authoritar¬ 
ian ideals as his distinct call¬ 
ing, a work that he passion¬ 
ately viewed as a personal 
duty. And Tennessee 
became his base of opera¬ 
tion: “In establishing the 
magazine (in Mount Juliet), 
as an independent publica¬ 
tion, the flag of revolution¬ 
ary thought is planted on 
Southern soil, and a resi¬ 
dence of a lifetime in this 
section convinces me that it 
will be a fruitful field for lib¬ 
ertarian ideas, if the right 
methods are used to present 
them.” 

In 1901, Ross met Emma 
Goldman in Chicago and 
found in her a lasting ally. 

As she wrote in his obituary 
in Mother Earth in 1912, 

Emma “was deeply 
impressed with his fervor 
and complete abandonment 
to the cause, so unlike most 
American revolutionists, ———— 

who love their ease and comfort too well to risk them for their 
ideals.” Winn kept up a correspondence with Goldman 
throughout his life, as he did with other prominent anarchist 
writers at the time. Joseph Labadie, a prominent writer and 
organizer in Michigan, was another friend to Ross, and made 
several contributions to Winn’s Firebrand in its later years. 

In the same year, Ross married Augusta Gertrude Smith 
(known affectionately as “Gussie”), and she soon gave birth to 
their first and only son, Ross Jr. In Gussie, Ross found a strong 
and willing partner, who worked with him until his death and 
through a life of poverty, often aiding in the publication of his 
papers. The three moved into her family’s home in Mount 
Juliet, an old house originally built in the 1790s and later pur¬ 
chased by Gussie’s father, who ran a general store and a mill 
nearby. The region Mount Juliet is nestled in was also known 


as Silver Springs and sits about a twenty minute drive on the 
interstate from what is downtown Nashville today. 

Moderation in Nashville? 

For a brief period in 1905, Ross took up residence in 
Nashville, in an area in what is now close to Fisk University in 
the northern part of the city. There, he briefly published a paper 
entitled To-Day : a Journal of Politics. This paper put forth a 
confusingly more moderate approach, and in fact, does not 
assert itself as an anarchist publication at all. Instead, Ross 
more vaguely proclaims To-Day “a journal of radical truth and 

advance thought”. This 


Every man, they say, has a 
religion; my religion is Anarchism. 

In contemplating the future, 

I see it radiant with the sunlight of 
universal liberty. I see the grim specter 
of war fade forever from the scene 
and over all spread 
the white pinions of peace. 

I see the jails turned into 
workshops, courthouses into 
institutions of learning, 
and where once fell the awful 
shadow of the gallows, 

I see the flowers bloom. 

—Ross Winn 

from the original Firebrand 
(of Oregon) October 13, 1895 


was a brief incarnation of 
Winn’s Firebrand (he in 
fact indicates that the name 
itself has been changed), 
and it seems that he revert¬ 
ed back to publication of 
the initial paper after, pos¬ 
sibly, only one issue of To- 
Day. 

Ross found himself 
back in Mount Juliet soon 
enough, occupying an 
upstairs room of the Smith 
home with Gussie and their 
son. He continued to work 
on completing issues of 
Firebrand as regularly as 
possible, still using a small 
upright hand and pedal 
operated printing press. 
Curiously, the living 
descendents of the Smiths, 
those whose ancestors 
shared the home as 
Gussie’s relatives, seem to 
believe that the family had 
little to no idea what Ross 
was up to. Either that, or 
they refused to acknowl¬ 
edge any memory of him in an attempt to eradicate his unwel¬ 
come presence from their collective memory. Whatever the 
truth may be, Ross was clearly a black sheep in the town and in 
the family. One particular story that was related to us (and 
unfortunately passed through the generations) concerned a time 
when Ross was particularly agitated and nervous about a 
“meeting” he was to attend somewhere outside Tennessee. 

This was in 1901, in the months before Leon Czolgosz shot 
and killed President McKinley, later claiming to have been 
influenced by Emma Goldman and the anarchist movement 
(although, by most accounts, the young man had succeeded 
only in making his new acquaintances nervous with his discus¬ 
sions of plans for murder). The story was that Ross had attend¬ 
ed a sort of straw-drawing, wherein the one who drew the 
shortest straw was charged with the task of assassination. Ross, 
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of course, was notably relieved when he returned home from 
his “meeting”. It seems absurd to us now, but rumors of this 
sort only surround the misunderstood and make it clear that 
Gussie’s family had little trust in her lover and husband. 

Sometime in 1909, Ross Winn contracted tuberculosis. 
Known then as “consumption”, the disease has roots in bovine 
bacterial infections, and was probably originally spread to 
humans as a result of the domestication of cattle. Typically, 
only those with compromised immune systems brought upon 
by malnutrition from poverty are unable to fight the disease off, 
and it can take years for the infection to finally take its toll on 
the body. 

However, Ross continued his tireless work on Firebrand, 
despite his failing health, and in 1910, moved briefly to 
Sweden, Texas with Gussie. He left Gussie in Sweden for a 
couple of months while he went to San Antonio to look for 
work, but was unfortunately unable to find anything, and, hav¬ 
ing gotten himself into debt in the process, sold his printing 
setup in order to fund his return to Sweden and later back to 
Mount Juliet. 

By this time, Ross and Gussie had very little 
money, and Ross’s condition 
kept him from both earning a 
living for his 
family and 
spending much 
time on his 
paper. Although 
he continued 
seeking contribu¬ 
tions and setting 
type, the regulari¬ 
ty of Firebrand was com¬ 
promised by his failing 
health. In July of 
1911, Gussie wrote a letter, in secret, to Emma Goldman ask¬ 
ing for any possible financial assistance from their allies— 
knowing that her husband “would rather starve than beg”. The 
word was sent out around the country and, all told, some $60 
was raised, quite a sum for a small family at that time. Those 
who respected the work Ross had dedicated his life to were not 
about to let him and his family starve. 

Ross had other plans, though, and refused to spend the 
money that “the comrades” had sent him on himself or his wife 
and son. Instead, seeing it only as an opportunity to further the 
publishing of anarchist propaganda, he spent the majority of 
the money on a new printing setup and began what was to be 
his last paper, known as The Advance (but which still carried 
the Firebrand masthead on the lower half of its cover). 

On August 8 of 1912, the degenerative infection of tubercu¬ 
losis finally took Ross’ life. He was still setting type on the 
August issue of The Advance on the day before he died. He was 
buried in the Smith cemetery, which is situated across the 
highway from where the old house still stands. His gravestone 
is unmarked, as are the others, but is curiously set apart from 
the rest of the stones in that it is a simple, rectangular concrete 



ROSS 
winn’SLJ? 


slab. In the room where he died, there is a scar in the original 
floorboards where a pan of sulfur was burned upon his death: a 
common practice at the time that was thought to disinfect the 
room in which consumption had overtaken someone. 

According to a letter written by Ross Jr. to Goldman in 
1934, Ross Sr. mysteriously burned most of his writings just 
before his death. If it is true that Gussie’s family knew little of 
Ross’s work and ideas and held only fear and contempt for him, 
then perhaps he felt it best for his own family that they never 
know any more than they already could about the work he had 
done. 

Gussie and Ross Jr. went to Chicago for a brief time imme¬ 
diately after his death, and Gussie went on to later marry a Mr. 
Cross and move to Oklahoma. Ross Jr. eventually ended up in 
St. Louis, Missouri and kept up some contact with Emma 
Goldman and a small handful of his father’s friends. He mar¬ 
ried and had one daughter, Cleo Winn, who died about six years 
ago. 

Emma Goldman’s glowing obituary for Ross, published in 

Mother Earth , The 
^ ^Agitator, and several 
other papers soon 
^ after his death, is a 
testament to the influ- 
rr ^ ence that this 

Pfarmer’s son turned 

THE PET* 1 Aft radical poet/publish- 

* ' ** er had on the revolu¬ 

tionary movement of 
the early part of this past 
century, at a time when 
the anarchist move¬ 
ment in America was 
arguably more influen¬ 
tial in the mainstream than at any other time. 

“Never has the power of the Ideal been demonstrated with 
greater force than in the life and work of this man”, she writes, 
“for nothing short of a great ideal, a burning, impelling, all- 
absorbing ideal, could make possible the task that our dead 
comrade so lovingly perfonned during a quarter of a century... 
His were dreams of the world, of humanity, of the struggle for 
liberty.” 

Not much of Ross’ work survives him. Most evidence of his 
writings exist in scattered microfilms, and some of his pre¬ 
served papers are in the Labadie Collection of radical literature 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Some of his son’s letters to Emma 
Goldman can also be found in the Goldman Papers Collection, 
which have shed some light on Ross Jr.’s later interest in his 
father’s memory. 

There is more out there, and we have continued to pursue 
clues as they arise in an attempt to put together the life of this 
rare Tennessee radical and secure the memory of the ideals he 
dedicated his life to. It’s our hope that those who struggle for 
the same dreams today can draw inspiration from the coura¬ 
geous work of the past. 


rand 
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Firebrand: 

New Radical 
Community Center 
Coming to Nashville 

M iddle Tennessee anarchists and community organiz¬ 
ers gathered at Nashville’s Belmont United 
Methodist Church on May Day, traditionally a work¬ 
er’s holiday, to celebrate their vision of social justice, and are 
working to create a vision for the Firebrand, a proposed com¬ 
munity center in East Nashville. 

“The vision for the Firebrand isn’t just a community cen¬ 
ter;” said Lisa Abell, of the Firebrand Collective, “it will also 
be a home for regional independent media, a kitchen for Food 
Not Bombs, an info shop with a large collection of zines, and a 
community living room. It will be whatever the community 
that participates in it helps it to be.” 

This is part of a project to create a new community space for 
radical grassroots activists in Nashville. The Firebrand is cur¬ 
rently in concept phase, but with your help, we can make it a 
reality. Our vision for the Firebrand is to create a community 
space that will inspire and educate people. 

It will be home to several different organizations and activi¬ 
ties and include a wide variety of facilities. Our current vision 
includes a library, media lab, performance space, meeting 
space, and a kitchen. 

The Firebrand Community Center is named after a radical 
Tennessee newspaper published in the early 1900's by the anar¬ 
chist Ross Winn (see article about Winn in this issue). 

Our logo is taken from the original masthead of Winn's 
Firebrand , which read, "The Advance—Ross Winn's 
Firebrand: A Periodical of the Period.” 

We know that Winn's work and memory won't be found in 
the state archives or in a monument in a city park, so we offer 
it here, in the form of a community center and infoshop which 


It will be a home for regional 
independent media, a kitchen for 
Food Not Bombs, an info shop with 
a large collection of zines, 
and a community living room. 

It will be whatever the 
community that participates 
in it helps it to be. 


carries on the ideals of true liberty and individual freedom to 
which he and so many others dedicated their lives. 

The May Day evening began with free movies' from the 
Tennessee Independent Media Center, which recently celebrat¬ 
ed its one year anniversary. "Independent citizen reporting is 
essential to our vision of the Firebrand,” said an editor with the 
Tennessee Independent Media Center, a charter organization of 
the Firebrand. Fundraising festivities began at 6:00pm and with 
cuisine from Food Not Bombs (FNB), which was recently fea¬ 
tured on National Public Radio for their work feeding 
Nashville’s homeless. 

“What we do,” said Becky Renfrew of Nashville FNB, “is 
gather food that would otherwise be wasted and we share it 
with people. We don’t require them to go through any paper¬ 
work or prove anything. We just feed them because they are 
hungry.” 

The evening featured local activist speakers, a presentation 
on Ross Winn, and hip-hop poetry and music. 

For more information about the Firebrand which is seeking 
ideas, donations and participation, please visit thefirebrand.org 

—Chris Lugo 

Breaking & Entering 

Project to Document 
Harassment of Infoshops and 
Autonomous Zones 


T his project is seeking personal accounts of surveillance, 
violence, and repression upon temporary and permanent 
autonomous zones (convergence centers, info shops, 
community centers, squats, collectives, etc...). Titled 
“Breaking and Entering: State Repression of Autonomous 
Zones” this book will be comprised of individual perspectives 
of raids, supplemented with theory-based analysis of repres¬ 
sion. The effectiveness of this documentation relies on the par¬ 
ticipation of those who have been subjected to police repres¬ 
sion. 

Through this compilation of accounts we will be able to 
compare similarities between the actions of the authorities 
(how, when, what son of force, etc...), their effects on our com¬ 
munities, and also our responses to the repression. 

From this, we seek to learn valuable lessons in security and 
pro-actively confront this epidemic. If you or anyone you 
know has been involved in an act of state repression, or wit¬ 
nessed an assault on an autonomous zone, we urge you to con¬ 
tribute to this project. For details regarding submission 
specifics, please contact us. 

Breaking and Entering 

c/o 300 S. Broadway, Pendleton, IN 46064 

breakandenterbook@hotmail.com 
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P eople connected with the ‘zine and mail art com¬ 
munities of the 1980s or with the rural, artistic, 
experimental music factions of the anarchist milieu 
in the 1990s might remember the co-founder of 
Dreamtime Village, Lyx Ish, also known as Elizabeth 
Perl Nasaw and Liz Was, who died on February 28, 2004 
at the young age of 47. 

I first learned of Dreamtime when interviewing Hakim 
Bey for my ffee-form Cass Corridor journal Baby fish in 
1991. Inspired as many readers were by the Temporary 
Autonomous Zone, I asked Bey if any real-life projects 
embodied for him the spirit of the book. He pointed me 
towards Dreamtime, where I would visit every summer 
throughout the first half of the 1990s. 

Bringing together a wide assortment of anarchic artists 
including the editors of the now defunct Schiz Flux jour¬ 
nals Smile, Snarl, Squirts, etc., Dreamtime was quite a 
magnet for ludic revolutionaries during the early 1990s. 
In fact, several current FE writers and editors first met at 
Dreamtime during its late summer festivals. 

It’s in the context of Dreamtime’s innovative and rad¬ 
ical vision of a permaculture and hypermedia village that 
I discovered the genius of Liz Was, later known as Lyx, 
an astonishing musician, artist, teacher, and friend. Many 
tributes to Lyx have already been made by people whose 
lives she touched, but many of us felt that this issue of FE 
would be incomplete without acknowledging the incredi¬ 
ble inspiration Lyx has left us. —Sunfrog 


Tombeau fen 


How can people exist without making? 

Doesn't misery result from blockage of the normal human 
need to make? 

Isn’t it strange that most humans cease to make when they 
leave childhood ? 

This was not the case in most post-industrial societies so it 
can scarcely be due to Evolution can it? 

Perhaps Progress? 

How about this for a scenario: making is the prolongation 
of play not the content of work. 

Play & making constitute modes of production of meaning; 
“goods & services” signify as little to the maker as 
wages to the playing child. 

The first gardens for example were not created to be work or 
even to produce food. They were experiments in 
making. Love affairs with certain meaningful plants 
such as hemp or grapes or tobacco. 

School in the modem universal standardized institutional 

sense did not exist till the industrial age. Unlike old 
apprenticeship systems school teaches not making 


but work, or rather, it transforms the energies of 
making into the bound energies of work. 

The model here was mind/body as steam engine. The more 
you bottle up energy, bind it & force it, the more 
efficient it becomes—but also more destitute of 
complexity. The less complexity, the less meaning. 

Replacement of steam engine model by computer model 
simply speeds up processes of machinization on 
psychic & physical levels: 

machines take over production of meaning just as they take 
over material production—or in the case of 
computers, control of the means of production 
(kybemetes, Greek for helmsman). 

Production of meaning cannot be synthesized (rendered 

inorganic) without suppression on a social level of 
the desire to make. 

In the crude early days of industry this programme was 
realized thru overt repression, control on brute 
physical level, fordism, time-clock, etc. 

Here in the Future however control has gone covert & 
non-linear. It now operates directly on the 
imagination thru manipulation of simulacra. 

As A.K. Coomaraswamy said, in our modem society the artist 
is a special kind of person whereas in a normal 
society every person is a special kind of artist. 

The specialness of the artist consists of alienation, that is, a 
wound or lesion. 

The artist refuses to give up playing—the prqduction of 
meaning—and thus also refuses domestication & 
“socialization”— which are based on consumption of 
someone else's meaning, or rather, everyone else’s 
meaning: the Consensus. 

The artist is seen as an incomplete person, neotenic, one who 
has never grown up; thus is both despised & envied. 

The artist will be hurt, or rather, the artist is already hurt, 
otherwise would not be an artist. 

This reality emerges very rapidly in the late 18th century 
as a kind of pre-echo of the Industrial Revolution; 
visionaries like Blake & Novalis suffer as Cassandras 
for their foresight. 

The final revenge of the average modem non-artist on the 
artist is to turn art into a commodity & consume it. 

In a Gift economy a made object cannot be alienated in this 
way, only given or received. 

Under the sign of the Gift no one “makes a living” but simply 
lives; no separation between making & life. 

Under the sign of money however the axe of separation cuts 
to the root: 

money fills up with meaning while art loses it. 

People feel art betrays them because it promises meaning but 
never delivers. 

But meaning lies in making not consuming. 

Only a few great connoisseurs can really appreciate art with 
out making it—and in fact such appreciation is itself 
a kind of making. 

And at some moment perhaps everyone has been a knower in 
this sense, deeply moved & even changed by some 
art they have made their own by understanding it, 

understanding it by becoming it. 

Everyone has at least one childhood memory of first-hand 
making. 
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Everyone has at least one moment of being an artist even if 
they’re ashamed of it. 

Hobbies are often repressed art urges. 

Artists who realize this dilemma can try various ways to ease 
the pain: 

for instance by giving away their art for nothing 
by teaching other people how to get over repression & make 
things themselves (poesis) 

by cultural sabotage—art as negation & critique—destruction 
as creation on both conceptual & physical levels— 
attack the institutions 
by keeping children out of school 

by transforming work into play, e.g., by gardening in a festive 
& sensual manner 

by embracing wordly failure as a sign of spiritual success 
by “going out to greet the sabbath,’’ by invoking St Monday, 
by slacking off, by praising revery & daydream 
against the slander of utilitarians & moralists 
by founding a rural commune devoted to art & avant 
gardening—or 

by redemption, i.e., by taking on oneself the burden of misery 
of the non-artists, by being an Art Saint. 

In short there are many tilings to do, things that might at 
least save yr own sanity 

from disintegration burn-out under the good-cop/bad-cop 
routine of Late Late Capital 
or even worse, assimilation, sell-out, 
apotheosis of the Cyborg 

without necessarily at the same time starving in a garret 
for want of food or recognition or even the 
company of friends. 

Nevertheless sacrifices have to be made: one cannot 

simultaneously enjoy the conforts (however thin) or 
Capital & yet live as if the Revolution had already 
occurred. 

Some bets cannot be hedged. Play turns out to be quite serious 
—just as we suspected—a matter of risk. 

In a normal society it would take no courage to make, to 
create one's special kind of art. 

Normal folk test their courage in other ways, say by vision 
quest, or by hunting dangerous game. 

Like shamans artists are usually forced into it by spirits who 
won't let them rest unless they make art—a kind of 
possession— 

but it’s always possible to appease at least some of these 
devils with a nice job in media or academia. 

The result is of course self-repression & misery but many 
choose sickness with wealth over health with 
poverty. 

In the U.S. die choice of affluence & distraction is made easy 
because die price in psychic misery is masked by 
false advertising & consciousness management. 

It takes sheer foolhardiness to be an artist in the first place 
& then on top of it turn one's back deliberately on 
ArtWorld & retire to obscurity in some bohemian 
outback— 

but the secret truth is diat one year of dreamtime is worth ten 
of so-called self-appointed Real Life. 

If more people knew this secret more & more people would 
take the risk until bit by bit die map would be erased 
& replaced by territory. 

—Peter Lamborn Wilson, Feb. 29 '04 


Reviews 

Beat the Heat: How to Handle Encounters with Law 
Enforcement By Katya Komisaruk 
Illustrated by Tim Maloney 
AK Press, 2003 

I was impressed by attorney Katya Komisaruk at the San 
Francisco Anarchist Book Fair when she came to the podium 
to speak and said she did not want to give a lecture but pre¬ 
ferred to simply answer questions about run-ins with the law. 
Her conviction to help arm people with an understanding of 
simple ways to use what rights we have to defend ourselves 
against the encroaching police state shines through in Beat the 
Heat: How to Handle Encounters with Law Enforcement. 

I anticipated a rather dry read about legal matters. Instead, 
Beat the Heat is fun: the book presents issues largely through 
comic strips, demonstrating through fictitious and real cases 
how telling the cops “I’m going to remain silent and I would 
like to see a lawyer” affords an incredible amount of protec¬ 
tion. 

Too many people get harassed, humiliated and hung by the 
system. The basic legal understanding imparted by Beat the 
Heat can help keep you on the streets instead of landing in jail. 
Read it before you find yourself in an encounter with the 
police. — MaxZine 

Rising Sun: A Field Guide to the Eastern Uprisings - A 
Collection of Happenings and Places in Eastern North 
America, 2004. This nifty little ‘zine includes a calendar of 
events, travel tips, lists of eastern communities, collectives, 
“purty places,” and other projects. Modeled after a “field 
guide,” it should provide the traveling activist with some basic 
information on where to get food, where to camp, and where to 
raise hell. With all the ruckus happening in the east this year, 
the ad hoc Rising Sun collective decided to produce a zine that 
would attract folks and help folks get oriented to all the great 
events and places that exist in the eastern half of North 
America. To obtain a copy, send an email to 
efactivist@yalioo.com or wildrootsnc@ziplip.com or send 
some money to PO Box 281 Chattanooga, TN 37401 or PO 
Box 1485 Asheville, NC 28802. 

Earth First! Journal - The lastest issue of the EF! Journal 
(Beltane May-June ’04) contains some excellent articles 
Biotech, Arizona Hunt Sabs, and the Buffalo Field Campaign. 
There’s a piece by Free as we approach an international day of 
action on his behalf. The critical assessment of the Ruckus 
Society shows how far the radical environmental movement 
has evolved past its macho, genderist roots. It also contains 
great coverage of the government crackdown on the ELF and 
other radicals. The Journal is always worth it. Subscriptions 
are $25 a year for 6 issues and can be had from EF!J/Daily 
Planet Publishing PO. Box 3023, Tuscon, AZ 85702, 520- 620- 
6900 www.earthfirstjoumal.org — Tequila Mickingbird 
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Calendar of Resistance 

June 28-July 5 - Earth First! Round River 
Rendezvous 

Annual gathering of the Earth First! Movement. Contact: 
www.maineef.org, maineEF@yahoo.com, 1-800-MY-YAHOO 
mailbox # 922-487-3887, 224 West Side Drive, Verona Island, 
ME 04416 

June 30-July 4 - We Are Resisting! Conference 

Anti-Imperialist/Anti-Capitalist gathering in Lawrence, KS, 
followed by a day of action on July 4, in Leavenworth, KS. 

For more information, please visit the website 
http://www.kansasanarchist.net/WAR/ 

July 8-11 - 6th Annual Food For Life 

Workshops and Gathering at the Sequatchie Valley Institute at 
Moonshadow, near Chattanooga, TN. Join us for a variety of 
hands on workshops and discussions about Food. From the 
practical to the political to the philosophical, we try to cover it 
all! For more info please see www.svionline.org 

July 23-25 - Boston Social Forum 

More information: www.bostonsocialforum.org. 

Contact: info@bostonsocialforum.org 

July 26-29 - Democratic National Convention counter 
protests, Boston, MA, 

www.blackteasociety.org. Contact the Bl(A)ck Tea Society at 
nodnc04 @ hush. com 

July 30-August 26 - March from the DNC to RNC 

(Boston to NYC) - www.dnc2mc.org, dnc2mc@riseup.net 

August 1-8 - Feral Visions Against Civilization 

The 2nd Annual Black and Green Anarchist Gathering, in the 

southern Cascades of Oregon. Contact: 

feral visions @ greenanaichy.org, 1-866-270-1653, 

www.greenanarchy.org 

PO Box 11331, Eugene, OR 97440 

August 5-8 - Eleventh Annual Southeast Summer 
Permaculture Gathering at Earthaven, 

near Black Mountain, western NC. Network with 
permaculturists, organic growers, natural builders, and others. 
Workshops, projects, bonfires, music, drumming and dancing, 
and GREAT organic food! culturesedge@earthaven.org or 

http://www.earthaven.org/culture/Eventdetails/pcgathering.htm 

August 10-17 - Burdock 

A gathering for a free and sustainable future. Starks, ME. 

For info contact Burdock, Box 1582, Portland, ME 04104, 
burdock @ riseup.net, www.burdock.org 


August 12-15 - North American Anarchist 
Convergence 

(NAAC) in Athens, Ohio. Contact: info@naac2004.org or 
www.naac2004.org 

August 19-22 - Anarchist Social Retreat 2004, 

San Juan Mountains of Colorado. For more info? Please Call: 
Kristen @ 719-539-3553 or email Travis: 
loveliberate@yahoo.com. ASR2004 forums; 
http://mhrbb.dbom.net 

August 20-22 - Life After Capitalism Conference, 
NYC. 

www.lifeaftercapitalism.org. To register, email 
continuinged@gc.cuny.edu 

August 23-27 - Bushville Tent City and Homeless 
Encampment, NYC. 

To participate or help us in any way, e-mail the Kensington 
Welfare Rights Union at kwm@kwm.org or call our march 

hotline at 888-233-1948. www.kwru.org 

% 

August 27 - Critical Mass Bike Ride, NYC. 

www.times-up.org. Call the ride line at 
212-802-8222 for info on this and other rides. 

August 29 - Sept 4 - Republican National Convention 

Counter protests and decentralized direct actions around NYC, 
and across the US and the globe, www.mcnotwelcome.org 
www.counterconvention.org,www.unitedforpeace.org, 
www.stillwerise.org 

September 20-26 - Idapalooza Fruit Jam 

A Queer Music Festival in the hills of Tennessee! 
www.planetida.com or planetida@planetida.com 

September 24-26 - Common Ground Country Fair 

Unity, Maine. A premier organic country fair! 
www.mofga.org 

September 24-26 - Renewing the Anarchist Tradition 
2004 

Plainfield, VT. Co-sponsored by the Institute for Anarchist 
Studies and the Institute for Social Ecology. Contact: Cindy 
Milstein - cbmilstein@yahoo.com or John Petrovato, P.O. Box 
715, Conway, MA 01341 or jpetrovato@hotmail.com 

More info on happenings, gatherings, protests, etc... is 
available from the following: www.indymedia.org, 
www.infoshop.org,www.ainfos.ca/org and www.protest.net. 

(to add events to future calendars, please email 
johnjef@bledsoe.net) 
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Books 


Bill Ayers 

Fugitive Days (2001) $10 
James Bell 

The Last Wizards (2002) $5.00 

Alexander Berkman 

Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist $15.00 

What Is Anarchism? $14.00 

Hakim Bey 

Millennium (1996) $8.00 

Immediatism (1992) $10.00 

T.A.Z.: The Temporary Autonomous Zone 

(1991) $8.00 

Bureau of Public Secrets 

Situationist International Anthology (1982) 

$15.00 

Crimethlnc. 

Off the Map (2003) $3.00 
Evasion (2001) $6.00 

Days Of War, Nights Of Love (2001) $9.00 

Curious George Brigade 

Anarchy In the Age Of The Dinosaurs 

(2003) $6.00 

Dark Star 

Beneath the Paving Stones (2001) $15.00 
Guy Debord 

Society of the Spectacle (1967) $5.00 

Paul Garon 

The DeviVs Son-in-Law: Peetie Wheatstraw 
(2003) $15.00 (w/CD) 

Derrick Jensen 

Listening to the Land (2002) $16.00 
Langauge Older Than Words (2000) $20.00 
Culture of Make Believe (2002) $25.00 

Judith Malina 

Love & Politics (Black & Red, 2001) $5.00 
Midnight Notes 

Auroras Of the Zapatistas (2001) $14.00 
Fredy Perlman 

Against His-story, Against Leviathan (Black 
& Red 1983) $6.00 


Dr. Ben Reitman 

Sister of the Road: the Autobiography of 
Boxcar Bertha (2002) $15.00 

Franklin Rosemont 

Joe Hill: the IWW & the Making of a 
Revolutionary Workingclass Counterculture 
(2002) $18.00 

Starhawk 

Webs of Power (2002) $18.00 
Ron Sakolsky 

Seizing The Airwaves AK Press $13.00 
Surrealist Subversions (Autonomedia 2002) 
$23.00 

Ron Sakolsky & James Koehnline 
Gone To Croat an: Origins of North 
American Dropout Culture (Autonomedia) 
$14 

Raul Vaneigem 

Collection of Desires (no date) $10.00 

William “Upski” Wimsatt 
Bomb The Suburbs $12.00 

David Watson 

Beyond Bookchin: Preface for a Future 
Social Ecology (Autonomedia/Black & Red 
1996) $6.00 

Against The Megamachine (1998) $14.00 

Peter Lamborn Wilson 

Pirate Utopias (Autonomedia) $10 

Avant Gardening (Autonomedia) $8 


Audio OfferiNgs 


David Rovics 

ALL TITLES ON SALE for $10 
NEW Songs for Mahm ud (2004) 

Return (2003) 

Behind The Barricades: The Best Of David 
Rovics (2003) 

Hang a Flag In the Window (2002) 

The Layabouts 

Workers of the World Relax (2001) $10 



Most book and CD purchases 
come with a surprise sampling 
of current ‘zines and radical 
propaganda. 

When you order books from 
the Barn, you support a 
collective and help keep the 
Fifth Estate physical space 
solvent. With your help, we’re 
trying to sustain an alternative 
to the commercialism of retail 
or web-based booksellers. 

Looking for an off-the-path 
place for your band to gig this 
summer? Are you an English, 
philosophy, history, or political 
science major seeking college 
credit for supporting the 
revolution? 

The Barn produces shows & 
offers a variety of live-work 
writing & research internships. 

Please write or call for more 
information. 615.536.5999 
fifthestate@pumpkinhollow.net 

Send check, money order, or 
well concealed cash to: 

Fifth Estate Books 
PO Box 6 
Liberty, TN 37095 

Please add $2 
shipping/handling for first 
item, $1 for the second and 
subsequent one, etc... 
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poster by Nicolas Lampert for the just seeds People’s History Project www.justseeds.org 






























New data about tbe collapse of biodiversity bints at tbe tbe imminence of a mass extinction event 
on Earth. Based on the work of naturalists, we know that the population of wild life—including 
birds, butterflies, and wild flowers—has decreased dramatically in recent decades. 

According to Oxford University, the global extinction rate is currently around 10,000 times 
greater than it has been in the previous quarter billion years. Unlike previous extinctions, the 
degrading and destructive activities of a single species—humans—are to blame for the kill-off. 
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drawing: Clifford Harper 


"The r yrarnid /^gainst the (f\rc\c. 


the planet itself. There was no Golden Age of the state; it 
emerged as a racket for the rich and has never relinquished its 
criminal character. It can’t be reformed, or, said with correct 
emphasis, the state cannot be re-formed. Its form is that of a 
racket. 

By the way, the schematic representation of these two mod¬ 
els of society on the preceding page are highly out of propor¬ 
tion, and, hence, misleading. In relative size, the circle would 
appear alongside the pyramid thusly: 

. A 

Actually, the proportion is even greater between the two, but 
if presented accurately it would make the circle almost invisi¬ 
ble to the eye, while the pyramid would fill the entire page. 
Societies of the Circle are small and convivial; Societies of the 
Pyramid are marked by their gigantism in every regard; another 
aspect which crushes the individual beneath its weight, and 
makes its presence in human affairs appear immutable. 

Although previously, tribal and band association marked 
most of human history, 6,000 years after their emergence, 
Societies of the Pyramid dominate the planet. Terre Incognito , 
land unknown to the Leviathan (Hobbes’ and then Fredy 
Perlman’s word for such societies), ceased to exist a century 
ago, and the entire planet was brought within its grasp. 

Along the way, a few of the ruled objected to rulers having 
absolute power and wealth and devised schemes variously 


called democracy or socialism. These well-meaning Reformers 
accepted the Pyramid as a given but hoped if their system was 
installed, it would function more fairly toward people. Nothing 
was mentioned about the other parts of the circle—the other 
creatures, all of nature, since the Reformers saw them little dif¬ 
ferently than the rulers they hoped to replace. 

On two continents in the West, experiments were tried over 
several hundred years along lines proposed by the Reformers. 
But, ultimately, little has changed. Instead of a single ruler, a 
ruling class operates the mechanism of the political state. 

The importance of the priest class diminished as the main 
instrument of mystification, only to be replaced by Modem 
Communications which fooled the ruled as well as had Formal 
Religion. No differently, the purpose is to instill what Wilhelm 
Reich identified as a “mass psychology of submission” into the 
ruled—personalities who are more frightened of rebellion than 
of the consequences of their subjugation. 

The armed body of men remained as the bedrock of the new 
racket in case individuals, or worse, an aggregate of individu¬ 
als, attempted to say that this new state of affairs looked just 
like the old one. Slaves were replaced with what some who 
tried to organize the new category of those creating wealth 
through their labor as wage slaves to indicate that they were 
rewarded slightly for their efforts. 

All real wealth continues to flow upwards and all real 
authority still flows downward. The entire structure is hierar- 
chal. Society-wide corruption abounded. 

Not much had changed. 
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